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In this bulletin, our first publication for 1951, we are bringing 
to a close the valuable series of papers contributed by the late A. W. 
Newton on the formation of the present Burlington System. Before 
his death, he turned over to Mr. D. W. Yungmeyer, additional material 
dealing with the early railroading on that road and these will appear 
in our publication as space permits. We are also bringing to a close 
the interesting series of papers contributed by Dr. Allen on the railroads 
in the northwestern section of the ‘‘Keystone’’ state. Here again, Dr. 
Allen has prepared additional material dealing with the Pittsburg, 
Shawmut & Northern R. R., and we believe that our members can look 
forward to these papers with interest. 

The other contributors are not new to our columns. Prof. Charles 
W. Turner has made a valuable contribution on the antebellum rail- 
road equipment in Virginia which is more than of passing interest. 
To those of us that have a few gray hairs, the account of that ill-fated 
railroad that cost more dollars per mile to build than any railroad in 
this state, that never ran a train for revenue purposes and that never 
earned a dollar brings back certain newspaper headlines. Mr. Egerton 
has illustrated the article with his own sketches, the road owned no 
equipment and he has told the story in his own fashion. I think the trip 
the author made in 1918 would have been a pleasure in the company 
of the author. That same pleasure would have been present in the one 
made thirty years later but there would have been far more physical 
difficulties. And lastly, ‘‘Jerry’’ Best has made a valuable contribution 
on the Gravity Railroad in Pennsylvania and operated by the Delaware 
& Hudson Co. As the author states, this subject was dealt with in the 
centennial history of that road, published in 1927 but it is scattered 
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throughout the volume. Here we have it completed in this article and 
your editor is the same mind as the author after viewing the passenger 
equipment —‘‘what a nice way to spend a pleasant summer afternoon 
—in the right company!”’ 

Your editor wishes to express his appreciation to those that were 
kind enough to express their opinions of Mr. McGavin’s article on the 
New Zealand Government Railways. Save for one exception, all com- 
mended the literary effort and the use of this contribution. One was 
also kind enough to call my attention to an obvious error, the builder 
of the locomotive illustrated opposite page 12 should be Rogers instead 
of Baldwin. It was also a pleasure to learn that many of our members 
on the Pacific Coast were well acquainted with these railways, both in 
the matter of pictures and data obtained either through actual contact 
with members of the New Zealand society or through one of our mem- 
bers whose duties took him to that country every so often. All this adds 
up to the opinions expressed by your editor, that these railroads of 
narrower gauge than our own ean be found to be of interest to those who 
are willing to study the subject with an open mind. Some of our mem- 
bership expressed the hope that future contributions on such railroads 
would be published. Another called my attention to the fact that the 
Otavi railroad in South Africa was, and still is, the longest narrow 
gauge railroad in the world and operated passenger trains with a 
consist of dining and sleeping cars, all vestibuled. Your editor is not 
committing himself in the matter of future articles on this subject. As 
stated in Bulletin 81, the article on the New Zealand Government Rys. 
was reproduced because of its excellent presentation and the fact that 
it could be used to help a kindred society and its presentation in our 
publication should be of genuine interest to our own membership, 
especially to those interested in the narrow gauge railroads. 


Cover Design 


To those of us that recall the ‘‘two footers’’ in the State of Maine, 
the cover design submitted by our member, M. B. Wakefield, of Bridgton 
& Harrison No. 8 with her consist, will be of more than passing interest. 
It is unfortunate that these ‘‘slim gauges,’’ no matter where their 
location, must give way to the march of events. We have seen the ‘‘two 
footers’’ of Maine and the ‘‘ Yard Wide Line’’ of Boston, all pass from 
the picture in this immediate vicinity. The late Ellis D. Atwood 
salvaged some of the equipment and used them in connection with his 
cranberry plantation in South Carver and here rests the last of such 
equipment from the ‘‘Pine Tree State.’’ Let us hope that a way can 
be found to preserve this equipment for posterity. We welcome Mr. 
Wakefield as a new contributor to our covers and we hope that our mem- 
bership will appreciate and enjoy his sketch. 
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John Torrey, 1807-1894. 











The Gravity Railroad of The Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company 


By G. M. Besst 
Foreword 


One of the most frequently used forms of locomotion is that pro- 
duced by gravity, and in railroad operation, it is used not only in every 
descending gradient over which trains are operated, but in classifica- 
tion yards where freight cars are pushed over a summit, or ‘‘hump’’ to 
obtain sufficient elevation so that the cars may coast down grade to the 
various yard tracks where trains are assembled. 

In the early days of railroading, gravity was used exclusively in 
a number of localities in the eastern part of the United States, to trans- 
port both freight and passengers. Among these were the Mauch Chunk, 
Summit Hill & Switchback, the Pennsylvania Coal Company’s line from 
Scranton to Hawley, Pa., and the elaborate system of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company between the coal mines in the Lackawanna 
River valley below Carbondale, Pa., and the end of the canal at Hones- 
dale, Pa. 

While the D&H Gravity Railroad as first built was largely a cable 
railway by which cars were raised to the summit of the mountain east 
of Carbondale, and let down the eastern slopes of the mountain at the 
end of a cable, using steam or water power from stationary engines, it 
was soon rebuilt to utilize gravity to the greatest possible degree. In 
its final form, it consisted of a series of inclined planes on which the 
trains of cars were hauled to gain elevation within a short distance, and 
between these planes were ‘‘Levels,’’ or gradients not exceeding 1% 
downward to the foot of the next plane. 

The present-day roller coaster in amusement parks is a condensation 
of the old gravity railroads, as it consists of a cable or chain operated 
plane to gain elevation, followed by a descending grade many times the 
length of the plane, with frequent curves to keep it within the confines 
of the allowable space, and many dips to give additional thrills to the 
riders. The Delaware & Hudson Gravity Railroad was therefore a 
super roller-coaster in effect, which permitted speeds up to 35 mph on 
the long ‘‘Levels,’’ for its passenger trains, which while it would seem 
slow to us now, was considered a remarkable piece of engineering in its 
time, as indeed it was. 

In a book entitled ‘‘A Century of Progress,’’ published by the 
Delaware & Hudson Company in 1923, the Gravity Railroad is described 
in considerable detail. But it is necessarily scattered throughout the 
book, which is a complete history of all the operations of the D&H 
throughout a hundred years, and if one is interested particularly in the 
Gravity Railroad, it is somewhat of a chore to ferret out all the infor- 
mation needed. One of the principal source references for this book, 
and another published by the D&H on its motive power, is a paper 
written by Mr. John Torrey of Honesdale, Pa., in 1892, and which was 
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purchased from Mr. Torrey by the Board of Managers in that year, 
Through the efforts of Mr. Chas. E. Fisher of our Society, the writer 
obtained a copy of Mr. Torrey’s manuscript, and while the bulk of the 
paper concerns the locomotive ‘‘Stourbridge Lion,’’ a very good deserip- 
tion of the original gravity railroad between Carbondale and Hones- 
dale was presented. 

The history of the ‘‘Stourbridge Lion’’ has been published in great 
detail, but except for the book ‘‘A Century of Progress,’’ very little 
information of a technical nature was available, regarding the railroad 
over which this historical locomotive was intended to operate. A suit- 
able condensation of Mr. Torrey’s paper has therefore been made, and 
to this information has been added facts condensed from ‘‘A Century 
of Progress’’ and various other sources. Some of the most interesting 
operational details which were not covered in the above works have been 
gathered, and are included herein. Everything which Mr. Torry wrote 
about the Gravity Railroad is included, and will be bracketed with 
quotation marks to differentiate between his work and that which has 
been added by the writer. 

) 

‘‘The first running of a Locomotive on a Railroad in America was 
on August 8, 1829, when Horatio Allen Esq. ran the Locomotive ‘‘Stour- 
bridge Lion’’ upon the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company’s Railroad, 
out of Honesdale, Pa., toward Prompton. Mr. Allen’s visit to Hones- 
dale a few years ago, to see the place where he made that memorable 
trip has made clear the fact that very few of our people have any 
accurate idea of the precise location of the first railroad between Carbon- 
dale and Honesdale, or of the manner in which it was built, and I 
presume readers will be interested in a brief description of it, the 
material facts of which are largely obtained from data furnished by 
J. Archbald, Esq., when he was Chief Engr. and Supt. of the road. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. was chartered by the State of 
New York in 1823, and was authorized to construct a canal from the 
Hudson River to the Delaware River and up the Delaware to a point 
opposite the mouth of the Lackawaxen River. 

Previous to the date of such charter, this Company had become 
the owner of a large body of land in and near the valley of the Laka- 
wanna Creek in what was then Luzerne County in Pennsylvania. This 
tract contained valuable beds of Anthracite coal and included what 
is now the City of Carbondale. This coal the company desired to trans- 
port to New York for market, and in 1923 they obtained authorization 
from the State of Pennsylvania to construct a canal from the mouth of 
the Lackawaxen to where Honesdale now is, and to construct a railroad 
from their coal beds at Carbondale to the head of said canal at Hones- 
dale. 

The Canal was completed from the Hudson to Honesdale in 1828. 
The work of locating the route for the railroad was commenced in 1826 
and in the summer of 1829 was completed from the coal mines at Car- 
bondale to the Basin at the head of the Canal at Honesdale. The decision 
of the Directors of the Company to enter upon the construction of a 
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Foot of Plane No. 1 in Carbondale, the starting point for eastbound trains. 
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“Shepherd’s Crook,” famous curve on "Light Car’ track on west side of Moosic Mountain. 

















Train of empty Gondolas rounding “Shepherd's Crook’’ on west side of Moosic Mountain. 
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Plane No. 13, the starting point of the Gravity R. R. westbound at Honesdale. Descending, loaded car track 
crossed Plane in upper foreground. 














railroad on such a route was then a step far in advance of any previous 
undertaking in that line. Its route from the mines required an ascent 
of nearly 950 ft. in the first 4 miles, in order to reach a summit Level 
on the Moosic Mountain, and then an equal descent was necessary in 
order to reach the Canal Basin at Honesdale (the level of the road at 
the entrance to the mines in Carbondale being about 20 ft. higher than 
that of the Basin at Honesdale). 

The topography of the section through which it was to be constructed 
required great skill in engineering and much originality of plans. The 
first railroads in America, (one at Quincey, Mass., 3 miles in length, 
and one at Mauch Chunk, Pa., 9 miles in length) were then being con- 
structed, and even in England, where railroads had been longest in use, 
none had been constructed over so unfavorable grounds, and there were 
therefore no precedents for guidance. 

The entire length of the railroad from the mines at Carbondale to 
the Basin at Honesdale was 16% miles. When commencing its con- 
struction the engineers were directed to so construct it that it would 
afford ample facilities for transporting 100,000 tons of coal per year, 
that quantity being deemed as great as it was needful to provide for. 
A plan of construction was adopted which was designed to accomplish 
the object sought, with as little outlay as practicable. As 90% of the 
entire route lay through unbroken forests where timber could be very 
cheaply obtained, all heavy embankments for grades were dispensed 
with and as far as practicable, without too short curves, heavy excava- 
tions were avoided. 

Where the grade was more than 4 ft. above the natural surface, 
trestle work of timber was generally used, and in this way the rails 
were supported on trestles of timber for about one-third the entire 
distance. But in a few places of little length where the track was still 
nearer the surface, wooden posts were placed upright in holes dug in the 
earth 3 ft. or more in depth, and broken stones were filled in around the 
posts, the tops of the posts being sawn off at the proper heighth to 
receive the cross ties upon which the rails were to rest. In other cases 
where the grade was near the surface, the cross ties were of hemlock 
timber generally 6 in. thick, 9 in. high and 8 ft. long, and when put in 
position on the road, were at a distance 10 ft. apart. Upon the upper 
side of each cross tie, two gains were cut about 4 in. deep and 8 in. long, 
within which the wooden rails were to rest and be secured. The rails 
were of Hemlock timber and were generally 6 in. thick, 12 in. high, and 
either 20 or 30 ft. long, so as to extend across two or three spaces between 
the cross ties. This information was obtained from the books of the 
Saw Mills where the timbers were prepared.”’ 

ae 0 

The four types of timber construction are shown in Plate 1, Figs. 
1 to 4 inclusive, this plate being reproduced from the book, ‘‘A Treatise 
On Railroads,’’ second edition, by Nicholas Wood, published in the U. 
S. in 1832. Perhaps this extensive use of timber for support of the 
track, in place of earthen fills, was the inspiration behind the building 
of the Syracuse & Utica Railroad in 1840 almost entirely on wooden 
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piles, and the expenditure of a fortune by the New York & Erie Rail- 
road for similar trestling over a distance of nearly 200 miles, all of 
which was wasted as the piling was never used. 

ny) 

‘*The rails were placed in gains in the cross ties and secured by 
wooden keys or wedges in such a position that the space between the 
rails should be just the width of the gauge adopted, which was 4 ft. 3 in. 

The roadbed was not ballasted between the cross ties, and therefore 
there was nothing to hold the cross ties in position but their gravity, 
and the long wooden rails keyed into them; and nothing to keep the 
rails in place except the cross ties. Upon the top and at the inside edges of 
these rails, iron plates 24% in. wide and 1% in. thick were laid to form 
the tracks for the wheels to run upon and were made fast to the rails by 
large and long screws through holes in the plates made for that purpose. 
These holes were made longer lengthwise of the plates to permit their 
expansion and contraction by changes in temperature. After a little 
experience, the parts of the hemlock rails between the knots were found 
to be too soft for a firm bed for the iron plates, while the knotty parts 
remained firm, thus causing great unevenness in the surface of the track, 
to remedy which, strips of hardwood 11% in. thick and 4 in. wide were 
spiked to the top of the wooden rails, and the iron plates were laid 
upon these strips. The use of screws for fastening the iron plates was 
also discontinued and iron spikes substituted. As early as Nov. 1827, 
the Directors of the Company, upon the recommendation of J. B. Jervis, 
their Chief Engr., decided to adopt locomotive steam engines as the 
motive power to be used on the three Levels of the Railroad called 
‘‘Summit Level,’’ ‘‘Six Mile Level’’ (extending from Waymart to 
Prompton), and ‘‘Four Mile Level’’ (extending from Prompton to 
Honesdale), but the kind of power to be used on the shorter levels and 
on the inclined planes was left to subsequent consideration.’’ 





Description of The Planes, Etc. 


‘‘The inclined planes were constructed with a single track, but with 
turnouts, and a short 100 to 150 ft. of double track in the middle of each 
plane, to permit the cars moving in one direction to pass those moving 
in the opposite direction. These turn outs were provided with self 
acting switches, or latches, so that whenever a car passed out of a turn- 
out in either direction, the switch was left in the right position to turn 
the next cars moving in the opposite direction into the side of the turn- 
out thus vacated. 

A Stationary steam engine was procured and used for motive power 
at each of the five long planes on the Western side of the Mountain. 
By means of a long chain extending the entire length of the plane, these 
engines drew up from three to five loaded cars, and at the same time 
let down a like number of empty cars attached to the other end of the 
chain. 

The three planes descending towards Honesdale were worked by 
gravitation, without the use of steam, by having the descending loaded 
cars draw up the ascending empty cars attached to the other end of the 
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chain, and the velocity of their motion was controlled by the use of 
friction brakes upon the shaft of a large upright Fan Wheel. 

As already stated, it had been decided to make use of Locomotive 
power on these long levels, and to use horse power on such of the shorter 
levels as could not be operated by the machinery of the planes. These 
locomotives were made in England for the Company under contract 
with Mr. Allen, and were brought to New York to be so used, but on the 
trial of one of them (Stourbridge Lion), the road was found to be too 
weak to admit their use with safety, and the use of horse power became 
necessary on these long levels. Also, on the Summit Level one horse 
could not, draw more than two loaded cars at a time. On the Six Mile 
Level (between Waymart and Prompton), the grade was such that loaded 
ears descended by gravity, and cars were provided for a sufficient 
number of horses to ride with each descending train to draw the empty 
ears back, one horse thus being able to return four empty cars. These 
horses became so accustomed to riding down the grade that when by 
reason of ice on the rails, the cars required force to propel them, some 
of the horses clearly showed an unwillingness to go upon the track and 
draw the cars in that direction. 

On the Four Mile Level (between Prompton and the Canal Basin), 
the grade was such that one horse could draw five loaded cars down, and 
the same number of empty cars back. The Four Mile and Six Mile levels 
had each a branch or side track for a short distance near the center; 
so that cars moving in one direction could pass those going in the opposite 
direction, and at these branches were the boarding houses for the car 
runners. One of these boarding houses was near the present residence 
of Jacob L. Keen, and was kept by Warren Dimock. The other was 
opposite the late residence of Henry L. Phillips and was kept by George 
M. Keen. 

A very few years experience with the use of chains for conveying 
the loaded cars upon the planes convinced the manager of the Road 
that some material less liable to break must be substituted for the chains 
in use. Each train of loaded cars passing over the road was liable to 
be wrecked by the failure of any one of some 150,000 links composing 
the chains upon the several planes, and such accidents were so frequent 
that it became necessary to keep near the several planes portable Black- 
smith’s forges, which could, when necessary, be quickly taken to any 
position on the plane to enable the Smith to put in and weld a new link. 
To remedy this difficulty strong hemp ropes were substituted for the 
chains and thereafter such accidents were infrequent. After the in- 
vention of wire rope cables, these were substituted for the hemp ropes, 
and they are still in use on all of the planes. This short experience 
also demonstrated that the use of horses to draw loaded cars up so 
heavy a grade as that extending from the mine to Plane No. 1 was un- 
necessarily expensive. To remedy this, a plane operated by water 
power was constructed in 1837. This plane was 1400 ft. long, and, 
ascending from the mouth of the mine, nearly 80 ft. in height. From 
the head of this plane a new track 1500 ft. long, to the foot of Plane 
No. 1 was laid, on a descending grade of 1 in 250 ft. This improvement 
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reduced the cost of transportation on that short section at least two cents 
a ton. Subsequent to these changes very little material alterations were 
made on the road before 1841. After 1841, very many changes were 
made, whereby the capacity of the road has been increased some thirty 
fold over that for which it was originally planned, its present capacity 
being three million tons of coal per annum. A description of some of 
these changes is given in subsequent pages.’’ 


Route and Grade of The Railroad 


A route map of the Gravity Railroad is shown in Plate 2, this having 
been prepared by the Delaware & Hudson Co. to show the final location 
of the double-tracked railroad as it existed from 1866 to date of closing. 
The original line, which Mr. Torrey describes in detail, is shown as a 
dotted line from Carbondale to a point below Farview, after which it 
followed roughly the route of the 1866 ‘‘Loaded Track,’’ shown in 
solid black on the map, to Prompton, where it crossed the river and is 
again shown on the map as a dotted line. 

Table 1 will also be useful to read at this point, it having been 
taken from Wood’s Treatise. It itemizes the number of men and horses 
required for each section of the road as well as their daily cost, and 
summarizes the daily cost for moving 460 tons. It might be well at this 
point to note that the operation of the road at full capacity was seasonal, 
and slightly over 200 days was required to carry the 100,000 ton rated 
capacity of the line. The boating season averaged from April Ist to 
December Ist, or slightly less than 250 days, although many years the 
season was as low as 200 days due to the canal freezing over at a date 
earlier than Dec. Ist. At the time Table 1 was prepared, not more 
than 43,000 tons of coal had been shipped over the canal in one year, 
and it was not until 1834 that the goal of 100,000 tons was reached. 


‘Starting from the mouth of the mine at Carbondale, the railroad 
commenced with a short inclined plane 300 ft. long, ascending 30 ft. 
and which was operated by horse power. From the head of this plane 
the track was near the natural surface of the ground for 2000, ft. to the 
foot of Steam Plane No. 1, ascending in that distance 45 ft. This grade 
was so heavy that it required one horse to each car carrying 214 tons 
of coal, as the car itself weighed one ton. 

Plane 1: The foot of this plane was a very short distance from 
where the foot of the present Plane No. 1 in Carbondale now is, and 
was 87 ft. above canal level at Honesdale as well as 1057 ft. above tide- 
water. 

In ascending Plane No. 1, a distance of 2000 ft., the grade was 1 
in 12, overcoming an elevation of 165 ft. This plane was parallel to, 
and along the northwestern side of the Honesdale turnpike. From the 
head of No. 1, the track crossed the turnpike and was nearly level for 
600 ft. to the foot of Plane No. 2, 15 rods east of the turnpike. 

Plane 2: This was 2600 ft. long, ascending 130 ft., or 1 in 20. At 
about the middle of the plane it crossed the turnpike so that the upper 
half of the plane was west of it. From the head of No. 2, the track 
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Plane No. 4 above Carbondale, showing coal breaker. 





“High Works” over which anthracite from west side of Carbondale and the Lackawanna River was moved to the 
foot of Plane No. 1 for movement to Honesdale. N. Y. O. & W. Trestle in upper left. Private car ‘‘Passaic’’ 
at end of coal train at right. Photo abt. 1890. 























Docks and Gravity R. R. Terminal at Honesdale, 1898. 
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Additional Tralns—Leave Carbondale for Waymart t4 82 p.m. 
Leave Waymart for Carbondale +6 14 p.m. “Discontinued October rz. 


Distances—Carbondale to Honesdale, 19 miles; Honesdale to Carbon- 
dale, 15 miles. 








Passenger Train Schedule in last years of the Gravity R. R. 
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Passenger train starting ascent of Moosic Mountain, westbound at Waymart. 





Parlor Car No. 80 D. & H. Canal Co. Gravity R. R. used during summer season. 























D. & H. Gravity R. R. Coach No. 9 “Eclipse.” 





D. & H. Canal Co. No. 1 “Major Sykes.”” W. Cook & Co. 1860. Rebit. Green Ridge Shops 1872. Originally 
an 0-4-0. First locomotive to operate in conjunction with Gravity R. R. 














was nearly level for 2600 ft. and in that distance again crossed the turn- 
pike, curving to the right until its course was nearly at right angles to 
that of Plane No. 2, and reaching the foot of Plane No. 3 at what was 
called No. 3 Hill, about 114 miles from the foot of Plane 1. 

Plane 3: 2550 ft. long, ascending 210 ft., or 1 in 12, then nearly 
level 400 ft. to the foot of; 

Plane 4: 1800 ft. long, ascending 150 ft., or 1 in 12. From the 
head of No. 4 the track was nearly level 2000 ft. to the foot of No. 5, at 
Racket Brook, some 50 rods below the Company’s Reservoir dam. Planes 
3 and 4 were located along the southern side of the turnpike, and as 
nearly parallel thereto as the wanderings of the turnpike would permit. 

Plane 5: 2500 ft. long, ascending 208 ft., or 1 in 12, to a point 
on the Mountain about a half-mile from the turnpike and within Wayne 
County. The head of this plane was the highest point reached, being 
1915 ft. above tide and 945 ft. above the Canal at Honesdale. From 
the head of No. 5 was the ‘‘Summit Level,’’ 9250 ft. long, extending to 
the head of Plane No. 6, on a grade descending 14 ft. and crossing the 
turnpike about 7th mile west of the present ‘‘Light Track’’ Summit 
at Farview. The head of Plane No. 6 was 54 rods south of the present 
summit. When Horatio Allen ordered the first three locomotives ever 
brought to America, it was expected that one of them would be used on 
this summit level. 

Plane 6: 4300 ft. long, descending on the eastern side of the 
mountain 349 ft., or 1 in 12.33 ft. A few hundred feet from the head of 
this plane it crossed the Honesdale turnpike. The lower two-thirds of 
Plane 6 was on the site of present Planes 10 and 11. From the foot of 
this plane was 400 ft. of nearly level track to the head of; 

Plane 7: 1500 ft. long, and descending 130 ft. or 1 in 1114, to the 
level at Waymart. This point is 452 ft. higher than the Canal at Hones- 
dale and 1422 ft. above tide level. From the foot of No. 7 was the long 
or ‘‘Six Mile Level,’’ descending 264 ft., or 44 ft. per mile, to the head 
of Plane 8 at Prompton. The route of the present loaded track from 
the head of present Plane 10 to the head of old No. 8 at Prompton is very 
nearly on the same ground as the original road, and with the exception 
of the part between the D. Blandin Place and the Canal Basin, is the only 
part of the present Delaware & Hudson Railroad which is on the original 
route. 

Plane 8: The head of this plane was at the point where passengers 
going toward Honesdale take or leave the cars on the hill in Prompton. 
From this point the Plane 8 extended 1444 ft., descending 70 ft., or 1 
in 2414, to the West Branch of the Lackawaxen, at the lower end of 
Prompton Flat. From the foot of No. 8 was the ‘‘Four Mile Level’’ 
extending to the Canal Basin at Honesdale and descending 106 ft., or 
2614 ft. per mile. The track was constructed along and near to the 
northern (or left) bank of the West Branch of the Lackawaxen, passing 
through what is now the Seeleyville Mill Pond, along the northern side 
of and near to Seel’s Saw-Mill, and the Foster’s Tannery buildings, and 
close along the river side of the turnpike across the Blandin flat on 
trestle work 10 to 15 ft. high, and from there to the Basin. Near the 
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site of the present track near the Seeley Mansion in Seeleyville, the 
track passed under a bridge, where the road to Cherry Ridge crossed 
it. This bridge was the point to which Horatio Allen ran the ‘‘Stour- 
bridge Lion,’’ in his famous experiment on Aug. 8, 1829, the bridge 
being too low to permit the locomotive to pass under it.’’ 


The setting up of the Stourbridge Lion, the preparations for the 
trial trip, and the experiments with the locomotive are described in 
great detail by Mr. Torrey in his paper, but will not be reprinted here, 
as this section has been published in full in other works which will be 
listed at the end of this paper. As a result of the trials of the Stour- 
bridge Lion, Mr. Jervis recommended that a horse path be constructed 
along the whole of the three long ‘‘Levels’’ previously described, and 
on which the locomotives were to have been used, as it was found that 
the iron plates were not fastened sufficiently firm on the wooden rails 
to resist the pressure of the engine. 


‘*Pursuant to that recommendation, the three long levels were pre- 
pared for using horses to draw the cars, by filling in with earth in 
such parts as were near the surface of the ground, and by laying planks 
on the cross ties where the grade was supported by posts. The road 
was thus used until the section between Waymart and Honesdale was 
changed to a gravity road throughout, with a second ‘‘ Light Track”’ for 
returning empty cars to the mines. 


Change to Gravity East of The Mountain, and Changes of Planes 
West of Mountain. 1841-1844 


The rapid increase in the demand for coal led to such increase of 
production from the Carbondale mine that as early as 1841 it reached 
nearly 200,000 tons per year, and it was evident that the demand would 
continue to increase more largely. 

It was also evident that what was then being carried over the rail- 
road was very nearly up to its capacity for transportation, so that 
before any largely increased production could be had, a very great 
change must be made in the construction of the railroad. 


Mr. J. Archbald, Eng. in Charge estimated that by a change of 
planes on the West side of Moosic Mountain and the long plane on the 
East side, so as to make them more nearly of equal length, and also the 
construction of a new road for the return of the empty cars from Hones- 
dale to Waymart, together with a change in grade of the track for the 
loaded cars between Prompton and Honesdale, so that they would run 
by gravitation, the capacity could be increased to 500,000 tons annually. 

This plan was approved by the Board and in the latter part of 
1842, work upon these changes was commenced, and during 1844 they 
were completed. The track from the mine to the foot of Steam Plane 
No. 1 was changed in 1837 as was not changed. Changes to the Planes 
and tracks were as follows: 


Plane No. 1: The site was not altered but it was lengthened 50 ft. 
to 2050 ft., and its ascent increased from 165 to 171 ft. The level (so 
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called) extending from the head of No. 1 to the foot of No. 2 was in- 
ereased in length from 600 to 2150 ft., descending 8 ft., or 1 in 256. 

Plane No. 2: Shortened from 2600 to 1900 ft., and its ascent in- 
ereased to 145 ft., or 1 in 13.1. Crossing to the West side of the turn- 
pike near its head, the level beyond it was shortened from 2600 to 2100 
ft., descending 8 ft., or 1 in 262, to the foot of No. 3, the location of 
which was only slightly changed. 

Plane No. 3: Shortened from 2550 to 2300 ft., and its ascent 
diminished from 212 to 210 ft., the grade was 1in 11. The head of No. 3 
was not changed. The level between Nos. 3 and 4 was increased from 
400 to 550 ft. descending 2 ft. in that distance. 

Plane No. 4: Increased from 1800 to 2150 ft. and its ascent in- 
ereased from 150 to 185 ft., or 1 in 11.6. The position of Plane No. 4 
was so altered that it crossed the site of Old No. 4 near its centre, and 
erossed to the northwest side of the turnpike, the head being 35 ft. 
higher than before. The level to the next plane was lengthened from 
2000 to 3450 ft., descending 14 ft. in that distance, and passing on 
trestle work through the western part of what is now the Racket Brook 
Reservoir, quite remote from the site of old No. 5. 

Plane No. 5: Shortened from 2500 to 2300 ft., and its ascent 
diminished from 208 to 175 ft., or 1 in 13. It crossed the turnpike a 
few hundred feet before reaching its head, where it intersected the old 
summit level about a mile further north than the head of Old No. 5, and 
1905 ft. above tidewater, or 935 ft. above the Honesdale Basin. This 
was 10 ft. lower than the head of old No. 5. 

The Summit Level between Nos. 5 and 6 was shortened from 9250 
to 4040 ft., descending 17 ft. and reaching Plane No. 6 at an elevation 
13 ft. below the head of old No. 6, and 160 ft. away from it. 

Plane No. 6: Shortened and divided in the middle to form two 
planes called Upper No. 6 and Lower No. 6, each 2000 ft. long, and 
descending 167 ft. each, or 1 in 12, with a short level of 100 ft. between 
them. The level between Lower Plane 6 and the head of Plane No. 7 
was 400 ft. as formerly, but the upper end was raised sufficiently to 
give a descent of two feet in that distance. 

Plane No. 7: was not changed. 

The Siz Mile Level; from Waymart to the head of old Plane No. 8 
at Prompton was left unchanged. Old Plane No. 8 was discontinued, 
and a new track constructed from the site of its head, in continuation of 
the Six Mile Level, along the south side of the West Branch of the 
Lackawaxen, to the lower end of Blandin Flat, where it crossed the 
ereek to the bed of the old track and followed that track to the Basin. 
The grade of this extension of the long level was 44 ft. per mile, and its 
length 4 miles, making one long level of 10 miles on which loaded cars 
ran by gravitation from Waymart to the Basin of a uniform grade of 
44 ft. per mile. 

For the return of empty cars from Honesdale to the Eastern foot 
of the Mountain at Waymart, another track was constructed entirely, 
separate from the track used for loaded ears, with a series of inclined 
planes worked by stationary power, to draw the cars to such an elevation 
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as would enable them to run by their own gravity from the head of one 
plane to the foot of the next. The unevenness of the country was such 
that in order to avoid having many high trestles it was deemed best to 
construct five such planes in that distance of 10 miles. These planes were 
so located that all except the one at the Basin could be arranged to 
use water instead of steam for power to work them. 

These westbound planes and intervening levels were originally 
constructed in 1843 and 1844 thus; 

Plane No. 1 now No. 13: 900 ft. long ascending from the level of 
the loaded track to the Basin 180 ft., or 1 in 5. (This was the steepest 
incline on the entire railroad). Level No. 1, now No. 13; then succeeded 
11,800 ft., to the foot of Plane No. 2, descending in that distance 112 ft., 
or 50 ft. per mile. It crossed the eastbound track about a half-mile 
west of Seelyville on an overpass and paralleled it for a short distance, 
This level crossed the outlet of Cadjaw Pond on trestle works of single 
trestles 100 ft. high, and was probably the highest trestle work of 
single trestles which was ever built. Each trestle (or bent) was formed 
of two posts, the entire length with a cap timber on top of which the 
rails, or stringers rested. 

Each post was formed of several sticks of timber put together in 
the form of flat elliptic springs used on carriages, and the curvature 
given to the timber being such that the opening between the two parts 
in the middle was from 2 to 4 ft., and so secured in position that they 
could not spread. The span was then strongly braced with X braces; 
the space between the two posts forming each trestle was also strongly 
braced with X braces to keep them in position. And to prevent their 
being swayed by high winds, iron rods were made fast to the top and 
extended diagonally to the ground on each side, and anchored fast. 

Plane No. 2, now No. 14; was 638 ft. long and ascended 110 ft. or 
1 in 5.8, crossing the eastbound loaded track near the start, on an over- 
pass. Level No. 2, now No. 14, was 9240 ft. long to the foot of Plane 
No. 3, descending 88 ft., or 50 ft. per mile, and crossing the loaded track 
through an underpass, then paralleling it to Prompton. It crossed the 
turnpike at grade just west of the Lackawanna River bridge in the 
town of Prompton. 

Plane No. 3, now No. 15; 1380 ft. long, ascending 200 ft., or 1 in 
6.4, directly west up the hill in back of Prompton. Level No. 3, now 
No. 15, was 5940 ft. long to the foot of Plane No. 4, descending 56 ft. 
or 50 ft. per mile. 

Plane No. 4, now No. 16; 1140 ft. long, ascending 190 ft., or 1 in 6, 
and immediately crossing the loaded track on an overpass. Level No. 4, 
now No. 16; was 11,880 ft. long, descending 112 ft. or 50 ft. per mile, 
and passing along the south shore of Keen’s Pond, it crossed the tip 
of the pond on trestling to the foot of Plane No. 5. 

Plane No. 5, now No. 17; was 2550 ft. long, ascending 190 ft., or 
1 in 13.4. Level No. 5, now No. 17, was 7464 ft. long to Plane No. 7 
on the track for loaded cars at Waymart. It descended in that distance 
62 ft., or 44 ft. per mile. The five planes were all originally constructed 
to use steam power except Plane No. 4 which employed water power, 
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D. & H. Canal Co. No. 2 “C. P. Wurts.” 


D. & H. Canal Co. No. 


3 “Honesdale.” 


W. Cook & Co. 


W. Cook & Co. 





1860. First passenger engine. 
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D. & H. Canal Co. No. 4, ‘“‘Lackawanna.”’ Dickson No. O—1862. First locomotive built by Dickson 
Locomotive Works. Photo at Honesdale, Pa. Loading Docks. 





D. & H. Canal Co. 5, “‘Isaac N. Seymour.”’ New Jersey L. & M. Co. 1866. 4 ft. 3 in. Ga. 
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Plate No. 1. Cross sectional views of timber work on Gravity Railroad as first built. 

















but in 1846 No. 5 was changed to water power, and during 1847 and 
1848 Planes 2 and 3 were so changed. The sites of all these planes were 
very nearly upon the same ground where they now exist. 

In 1848 there were indications that the high trestling on ‘‘ Level 
No. 1’’ would not long remain safe for use, and it was decided to con- 
struct a new track up the valley of the Cadjaw Pond Brook and around 
the ‘‘Horseshoe’’ Bend, so as to relieve the necessity of maintaining 
the high trestling. This new track increased No. 1 Level by 2436 ft. in 
length, and although Plane No. 1 had 85 ft. added to its length and 15 
ft. to its altitude, the grade of this new level was reduced to 47 ft. per 
mile. After the construction of this track around the Horseshoe, the 
high trestle was taken down. The use of water power to work these 
planes did not prove satisfactory and after a few years, stationary 
steam engines were erected to take the place of such water power.’’ 

0 

This completes the excerpts from Mr. Torrey’s paper. He made no 
mention of extensions to the road south of Carbondale, nor of later 
changes to the line between Honesdale and Carbondale, apparently con- 
sidering them of too recent nature, as of 1892, to be worth including in 
a narative of history. 

In addition to the enlargement of capacity of the railroad as de- 
scribed by Mr. Torrey, it was extended about seven miles down the 
Lackawanna River Valley, to the Company’s coal mines at White Oak 
Run, now Archbald. Projected in 1843, this extension was finished by 
1847, under the active supervision of Mr. Archbald, who used the same 
type of construction as the new ‘‘Light’’ track between Honesdale and 
Waymart. He built two tracks descending in opposite directions, one 
for loaded ears and one for light. The loaded track consisted of two 
steep planes operated by steam power, at Archbald, followed by a 7 
mile descending grade to Carbondale, over which the cars operated by 
gravity alone. On the light track the empty ears, after being elevated 
at Carbondale by a single plane known as the Back Piane, would return 
to the mines at Archbald by gravity. 

In 1856 it was necessary to rebuild the entire line from Carbondale 
to Waymart to increase the capacity of the road. A new series of planes 
and connecting levels between Carbondale and the summit was con- 
structed adjacent to the old planes, and the number of planes increased 
from five to eight. Six of the new planes and levels were double-tracked. 
The other two planes were also double-tracked, but on this section, new 
tracks for light ears were constructed on descending grades to the foot 
of ‘‘Return planes,’’ by which they were elevated to the head of the 
next plane. These improvements were completed early in 1858 and at 
the same time, the strap rail previously used was replaced with iron 
““T’? rail on the entire line, with wire rope replacing the hemp rope on 
the planes. 

During 1858 the line was extended from Archbald a distance of 6 
miles down the valley to coal lines not previously worked. Fortunately, 
these lands, owned by the Company, were rich in coal of a very superior 
quality. The extension carried the line through the town of Olyphant 
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to a terminal called Valley Junction, and this remained the southern- 
most point reached by the Gravity Railroad during the remainder of 
its existence. 

In 1860 an extension of 4 miles was built from Valley Jet. to new 
mines near Providence, but locomotive power was used to haul the cars 
over this section, and it therefore constituted the beginning of present 
day locomotive operation on the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. Five 
locomotives were used in this service, all 4 ft. 3 in. gauge, as viz: 


1 0-4-0 “Major Sykes” W. Cook & Co. 1860 Collided with No. 11 in 187] 
and wrecked. Reblt. 1872 to 
0-6-0. Scr. 1-1889. 

2 4-40 “C. P. Wurts” W. Cook & Co. 1860 Said to Dickson L. Wks, 
1874. 

3 0-4-0 “Honesdale” W. Cook & Co. 1861 Also named “Terrapin” and 
“Fine Plume.” Retired 1899, 

4 0-6-0 “Lackawanna” Dickson No. | 1862 Scrapped 1899. 


5 4-4-0 “Isaac N. Seymour” New Jersey L.& M.Co. 1866 Exploded 3/10/1879 at Car- 
_——~ and sold to Dickson 
L. Wks. 


Locomotive No. 4 was the first engine built at the Dickson Locomotive 
Works in Seranton and was the forerunner of hundreds of locomotives 
built at that works for the Delaware & Hudson. No. 2, the ‘‘C. P. 
Wurts’’ and later No. 5, the ‘‘Isaac N. Seymour’’ were used in passenger 
service, which was inaugurated in the summer of 1860. The first train 
consisted of two small passenger cars, each having a single seat on each 
side, and it operated from Providence up the valley to the end of the 
Gravity line at Valley Jct. In later years, prior to the standard gauging 
of most of the track in the Lackawanna Valley, passenger service was 
extended to Carbondale, although the book ‘‘A Century Of Progress’’ 
is not clear on this point. Official publications of the year 1868 show 
8 passenger and 2 baggage cars on the road, and daily passenger service 
between Carbondale and Providence. On this basis, the passenger trains 
must have been operated by gravity from Carbondale to Valley Jct., 
and hauled by steam locomotive south of that latter place. 

Only three of the first five locomotives remained permanently as 
a part of the 4 ft. 3 in. gauge system. No. 1, the ‘‘Major Sykes,’’ was 
rebuilt to an 0-6-0 standard gauge locomotive in 1872 at the Green Ridge 
shop, and thereafter was used to haul Gravity passenger trains from 
Lookout Junction to Carbondale over a 3 rail track. Two of the five 
locomotives remained on the Gravity lines until abandonment in 1899, 
but were used for switching purposes only at the terminals. After the 
valley lines were standard gauged, a third rail was laid on the main 
track between Valley Jct. and Mill Creek, 344 miles north of Wilkes- 
barre, and standard gauge steam locomotives hauled the gravity cars 
to and from the mines to the foot of Plane ‘‘G.’’ 

The makeup of the loaded track from Carbondale to Valley Junc- 
tion was as follows—(See Plate 3 for profiles) ; 
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Plane No. ‘‘G,’’ later No. 23: Starting at Valley Jct., a 1250 ft. 
level with yards and sidings ended at the foot of the plane, which was 
752 ft. above tidewater. Plane ‘‘G’’ was 1250 ft. long, rising 120 ft. 
or 1 in 10%, to an elevation of 872 ft. The Level following this plane 
was 1.72 miles long, descending to the foot of Plane ‘‘E’’ at the rate of 
41 ft. per mile, passing to the east of the towns of Olyphant and Pack- 
ville, and crossing the Lackawanna River to the west bank. 

Plane No. ‘‘E,’’ later No. 24: Starting at 800 ft. above tidewater, 
this plane was 1500 ft. long, rising 115 ft. or 1 in 13. The Level following 
this plane was 4500 ft. long, descending 35 ft., or 41 ft. per mile. 

Plane No. ‘‘D,’’ later No. 25: Starting at 880 ft. above tidewater, 
the plane was 1250 ft. long, rising 130 ft. to an elevation 1010 ft. above 
tidewater, or 1 in 9.6. The level following this plane was 1.75 miles 
long, with a descent of 90 ft., or 51 ft. per mile, passing west of Archbald 
on the hillside, and crossing the Lackawanna River again, north of the 
town, to the foot of the bluff on the east bank. 

Plane No. ‘‘B,’’ later No. 26: This plane was 1250 ft. long, with a 
elimb of 180 ft. to 1100 ft. above tidewater, or 1 in 7. It terminated in 
a short piece of level track to the foot of the next plane. 

Plane No. ‘‘A,’’ later No. 27: Rising 120 ft. in 250 ft. of length, 
at 1 in 24.5 ft., the summit of this plane was the highest point on the 
Carbondale-Valley Jet. loaded track, and was followed by a Level which 
descended 5.05 miles to Carbondale, at the rate of 29.5 ft. per mile. 

Plane No. 28: This was the plane built in 1837. It was a short 
plane within the city of Carbondale, rose 80 ft. to an elevation of 1130 
ft. above tidewater, with a short level to the foot of Plane No. 1 pre- 
viously described. 

The return trip of the light cars was as follows: 

From the foot of Plane No. 1, a long back plane led up the side of 
Moosic Mountain to an elevation of 1400 ft., or a rise of 300 ft. There 
followed a Level approximately 7 miles long, descending uniformly at 
the rate of 73 ft. per mile, to the foot of ‘‘C’’ Plane in Archbald. 

Plane No. ‘‘C,’’ later No. 21: Starting at 890 ft. above tidewater, 
it rose 60 ft. in a distance of 1000 ft., or 1 in 16, to an elevation of 
950 ft. The Level from the head of this plane was 2.7 miles long, 
descending at the rate of 55 ft. per mile to the foot of Plane ‘‘F.”’ 

Plane No. ‘‘F,’’ later No. 22: Starting at an elevation of 800 ft. 
above tidewater, it rose 30 ft. in 500 ft. of length. The Level following 
was 1.8 miles long, descending at the rate of 40 ft. per mile to the foot 
of ‘‘G’’ plane at Valley Jet. 

In 1866, alteration of the planes on the east slope of Moosic Moun- 
tain, between Farview and Waymart was authorized to provide inde- 
pendent movement of loaded and light cars, which up to this time had 
been dependent upon each other. This increased the capacity of the 
road 200,000 tons annually, and required the construction of three new 
Light Track planes, Nos. 18, 19 and 20. The length of Plane 18 was 
approximately the same as its companion Loaded Plane 12, but Plane 19 
was equal to the combined length of Loaded Planes 10 and 11, while 
Plane 20 was approximately equal to Loaded Plane 9. The Summit of 
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Plane 20 at Farview was 1907 ft. above tidewater, or 3 ft. higher than 
the summit of the loaded car descending Plane No. 9. 

In the same year, to provide for additional coal tonnage expected 
upon completion of the connection between the Baltimore Coal and 
Union Railroad Co., and the D&H lines at Union Jet., further altera- 
tions were made. The dock facilities and dumping grounds at Hones- 
dale were enlarged, Plane No. 13 at Honesdale was altered, and a new 
light car track was constructed from Farview, down the west side of the 
mountain to the head of the old Back Plane, which was then abandoned. 
This new line, 6 miles long, and on which the cars moved by gravity, 
thus eliminated the use of two ascending and eight descending planes. 

This new section was opened for traffic April 21, 1868. For the 
greater part of its length this track followed the contour of the ravines 
and brook valleys, descending at a uniform rate of 73 ft. per mile. 
Curving to the left from the light track at the foot of Plane No. 8, 
it ran southwesterly to the No. 4 reservoir where it curved to the right 
and ran northerly, crossing over the loaded track near the head of 
Plane No. 5 and continuing to a spectacular loop known as Shepherd’s 
Crook. At this point the line reversed its direction by traveling around 
the major portion of a circle having a diameter of 400 ft. With a grade 
of 110 ft. per mile at that point, the track returned at the lower end 
of the loop to within 82 ft. of itself, horizontally, 37 ft. below its upper 
end. From Farview to Archbald, a distance of 14 miles, the empty 
ears could roll in long trains without a single stop, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the capacity of the road. 

With the completion of these changes, except for minor alterations, 
the Gravity Railroad continued as above described until abandonment. 
In 1877, passenger service was inaugurated between Honesdale and 
Carbondale. To enable westbound passenger trains to reach Carbondale 
from the light ear track, a connection was made between this track and 
tha loaded car track at Bushwick, so that trains could go downhill into 
Carbondale yard. A steam locomotive would then haul the train to Car- 
bondale station over 3 rail track. 

During the last 25 years of operation of the Gravity Railroad, the 
coal gondolas were gradually replaced with larger ones having a capacity 
of 5 tons, and at the peak, nearly 5000 coal cars were carried on the 
Gravity RR inventory. These were all of four-wheel types, coupled 
together with link and pin. The loaded cars were hauled up the east- 
bound planes in groups of five, at a speed of from 15 to 20 mph, and 
after reaching Waymart, were assembled in trains of 80 cars. These 
trains operated at a speed of 20 mph to the Basin at Honesdale. 

Freight train crews consisted of three men, the Head man, Middle 
man and Boss Runner. For the long trip between Farview and Arch- 
bald westbound, the empty cars were assembled in trains of 75 cars 
each, with a three man crew and a speed of 20 mph. maximum. To 
protect the line against serious accidents, in case cars became detached 
from the cable or from each other while being hauled up the planes, 
spring latches were spaced at intervals along the planes, these becoming 
open derails in their normal position, and closing only to permit the 
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passage of the wheel flanges. No ‘‘Barney,’’ or safety car such as was 
used on the Ashley Planes of the Central RR of New Jersey was em- 
ployed, the cable being attached to the front coupling of the front car. 

Passenger trains were allowed speeds up to 35 mph, and a 3 man 
erew consisted of a conductor and two brakemen. The head brakeman 
rode the front platform, and for signalling purposes operated a bell 
by foot pressure on a button located on the platform. This was used 
as a warning when approaching stations or crossings. When the head 
brakeman wished to retard the speed of the train, he applied his hand 
brake, and this would bunch the slack between the cars, indicating to 
the rear brakeman that he should apply his brakes. Presumably when 
the brakes were to be released, the head brakeman released his brakes 
and gave a bell signal, but no doubt the crews were so familiar with 
every foot of the road that it was second nature to apply the brakes at 
the right time and with the right force. Passenger cars in regular, 
year round service were flat-roofed, without clerestories, and were equip- 
ped with two four-wheeled trucks. Baggage was carried in the head 
ear, which was usually a combination coach. Operating as they did 
long before the era of multiple unit electric interurban trains, these 
locomotive-less trains must have looked very strange to visitors not 
accustomed to gravity railroads. 

The country through which they passed, particularly the section 
from Waymart to Carbondale, was visited by large numbers of travelers 
after 1877. At the height of passenger operation, the road had 36 
excursion cars, as well as the 12 regular passenger cars. The former 
were somewhat like the open type summer streetcars used on city 
electric lines, with seats arranged across the width of the ears. <A time- 
card for the year 1896 is shown in Fig. 5, indicating that during the 
summer season there were six trains daily over the mountain from 
Carbondale. Passenger operation required that the line be operated 
throughout the winter, and due to the exposed condition of the track.at 
the summit of the Mountain, a snowshed covered the tracks at points 
where drifting of snow was most troublesome. 

During 1898, the management decided to abandon the canal and 
gravity railroad, replacing the latter with a standard gauge steam loco- 
motive operated line connecting with the Erie Railroad at Honesdale. 
This would enable the company to load coal in standard gauge cars of 
20 tons or more capacity, at the breakers, and ship them direct to the 
consumer. Therefore, on Nov. 5, 1898, canal Boat No. 1107 was loaded 
and cleared at Honesdale, and this was the last boat carrying coal to 
pass through the canal. On January 3, 1899, the Gravity Railroad 
was operated for the last time in its entirety as a gravity line, and then 
only for the purposes of running off anthracite that had accumulated 
on its track, and moving cars to convenient places for disposal. 

On the following day, the loaded car track between Honesdale and 
Waymart having been widened to standard gauge, operation as a loco- 
motive road over that portion was begun, and the fires in the boilers 
of the stationary engines at the heads of the planes were drawn. From 
Carbondale, the loaded car track was used for the new standard gauge 
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line to the junction near Bushwick, where the light car track was then 
widened, and used as the main line up the mountain to the head of 
Plane No. 20. From this point, a new line was built in a southerly 
direction to the town of South Canaan, where horseshoe curve was 
constructed, and the line brought around in a northerly direction to 
reach Waymart. The length of the new line was 6.16 miles, and the 
grade was slightly over 80 ft. per mile, as compared with a distance 
of 114 miles for the cable railway. 

For a short time, the standard gauge trains operated around 
Shepherd’s Crook, but this proved to be of too short a radius for the 
equipment used, and a switchback replaced the famous landmark. This 
switchback was known as Panther Bluffs, and its existence caused 
all passenger trains when leaving Carbondale to operate with the engine 
running backwards at the head of the train until the switchback was 
replaced. There, the engine was run around the train and coupled on 
the other end. On freight trains, the helper on the rear was in the 
backup position leaving Carbondale, so that no time was lost at the 
switchback, the helper becoming the road engine for the rest of the trip. 

For about a year after standard gauging the line, the passenger 
ears of the old Gravity Railroad were equipped with standard gauge 
trucks and hauled by steam locomotives, after which they were replaced 
by passenger cars from other parts of the D&H system. The old ex- 
cursion cars as well as the regular passenger cars were then sold to 
various local people along the line of the road for use as summer cottages, 
chicken houses, ete. The writer recalls seeing many of these cars along 
the right of way out of Honesdale in the early 1900s, and of seeing the 
abandoned planes at various points. 

The coal gondolas were scrapped during 1899 and 1900, as the 
Company records show 4012 coal and other cars scrapped in 1899, and 
608 cars in 1900. This ended the Gravity Railroad as such, but the 
steam railroad continued to operate until 1931, when coal traffic over 
the line had practically ceased, and passenger traffic could not sustain 
the branch. Permission to abandon was granted by the ICC, and on 
August 20, 1931, just 102 years after the line was placed in operation, 
the last train was operated over it. Thus ended a pioneer railroad, 
which was at first the main stem and support of a growing and pros- 
perous company, but succumbed to the inevitable inroads of progress, 
although it will not soon be forgotten by those interested in real achieve- 
ments of engineering. 


John Torrey 1807-1894 


John Torrey was born in Bethany, Wayne Co., Pa., April 13, 1807. 
He was the fourth son of Jason Torrey, who was a native of Massa- 
chusetts. His father came to Wayne County in 1793 and established 
a home in what was then a wilderness. Being a surveyor, Jason Torrey 
acted as agent for residents of Philadelphia who owned large estates 
in Wayne County, and by purchases on his own account, became one of 
the largest landowners in the country. 
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John spent his boyhood days on his father’s farm at Bethany, during 
which time he attended the public school there, and later at Harford, in 
Susquehanna County. Early in life he became associated with his father 
in the management of the business with which he was connected. The 
D&H Canal was located so as to terminate on the flats near Byberry 
Forks in 1827-1828 and Jason Torrey, who owned land now compris- 
ing the entire borough of Honesdale, conducted a small store at that 
point between the forks of those two streams in 1829-30. John assumed 
charge of this store, and it was during this year 1829 that the Gravity 
Railroad was completed, and the historic run of the Stourbridge Lion 
made, and which Mr. Torrey personally witnessed. 

In the Fall of 1830 John Torrey married Rebecca Fuller of Salis- 
bury, Conn., and shortly afterward erected the first brick house in 
Honesdale on the site of his later home, which was built in 1854. He 
spent his entire life thereafter in Honesdale, and in 1836 succeeded 
his father in his large real estate business, which at that time included 
nearly all the unseated lands of Wayne County together with many 
thousands of acres in neighboring counties. This gave him a familiarity 
with land laws and titles which made him a recognized authority on all 
matters pertaining to real estate in that section of Pennsylvania. Having 
a retentive memory, his knowledge of the old pioneers and their titles 
was clearer than that of any other person in the county at the time of 
his death. He helped incorporate the Honesdale Bank in 1836 and was 
a director throughout the rest of his life, also serving at various times 
as Vice-President and President. 

He was greatly interested in historical research, and was a member 
of the Minisink Valley Historical Society, which still has an active chap- 
ter and rooms in the Carnegie Library at Port Jervis, N. Y. Mr. Torrey 
amassed a great amount of data in relation to the erection of the original 
townships and pioneer roads and turnpikes, and was noted for the 
thoroughness and accuracy of his investigations. It is through one of 
these researches that he became known to railroad historians, and his 
work in tracing the history of the Stourbridge Lion has proved in- 
valuable. He was the last link that connected the present generation 
with the pioneers of Honesdale. He saw the town emerge from a laurel 
thicket among the forests, to become a modern, bustling terminal for 
a railroad and a canal. He conducted his home with the charming 
simplicity and in the orderly manner that became a man of his character. 
Although deaf in later years, he was an exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive old gentleman in conversation, particularly in all matters 
relating to the pioneer history of Wayne County. 

In 1851 Mr. Torrey was appointed to the office of Associate Judge 
of the courts of Wayne County. He was a pillar in the Presbyterian 
Church for more than half a century, and the patriarchal head of a large 
and influential family. He died March 9, 1894, two years after he 
wrote the history of the Gravity Railroad. 





_The writer wishes to thank Mr. C. A. Morgan, Supt. of the Pennsyl- 
vania Division of the Delaware & Hudson for his kind assistance in sup- 
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plying details missing from Mr. Torrey’s paper; to Mrs. John T. Fuller 
of Honesdale, Pa. for Mr. Torrey’s personal history, and Mr. C. §. 
Fisher of our Society for locating a copy of the original Torrey manu- 
script. 
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The Peoria and Oquawka Railroad 
By A. W. NEwTon 


Under the Interna! Improvement Act of 1837, passed by the Illinois 
Legislature, a railroad from Peoria to Warsaw, on the Mississippi River, 
was authorized. Warsaw and Keokuk were at the head of navigation, 
except in time of high water in the river, due to existence of what was 
termed the Keokuk Rapids. Traffic between these cities and points 
south on the Mississippi River was of large proportions, and a road 
from the interior part of the State of Illinois would benefit both from 
outgoing and incoming commerce. This seems to be the logical conclusion 
as to why this route was selected by the State, even though it was only 
about thirty miles north of the terminus of another of the State’s author- 
ized lines—the Northern Cross Railroad—at Quincy. 

The above comment is made because the Peoria and Warsaw Rail- 
road was later to become the property of the Peoria and Oquawka Rail- 
road, following the rescinding of the Act of 1837, which occurred about 
10 years later; at which time, February 16, 1847, the State sold its 
only completed line, Springfield to Meredosia, to private individuals. 
In the meantime, the State had acquired the right of way and graded 
about 5 miles of roadbed from Peoria up the Kickapoo Creek Valley. 

With the abandonment of this project by the State, the citizens 
of Peoria planned the construction of a railroad, built with private 
eapital, that would extend from that city to some point on the Mississippi 
River. 

The route originally chosen, and authorized by Legislative enact- 
ment February 12, 1849, was from Peoria to Oquawka, Illinois, some 
10 miles up river from the growing town of Burlington, Iowa. The 
selection of this western terminus evidently met with opposition from 
down river towns, particularly Burlington, Iowa. 

Between February 12, 1849, and February 10, 1851, the opposition 
was successful, to a certain extent, in accomplishing its desires, for on 
this latter date an amendment to the Act of 1849 was passed by which 
the Peoria and Oquawka was ‘‘required to construct said road through 
the towns of Farmington, in Fulton County; Knoxville, in Knox 
County ; and Monmouth, in Warren County.’’ 

It was also ‘‘authorized to build a branch of said road—to commence 
at or west of Monmouth; from thence to the Mississippi River at or 
about Shokokon, in Henderson County.’’ Under the provisions in the 
Act of February 10, 1851, the railroad ‘‘is authorized to organize and 
proceed in the construction of said road—whenever the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars is bona fide subscribed, and five per cent 
thereof actually paid in.’’ To dispose of this amount of stock was a 
large contract, even though only five per cent in cash was required, and 
this doubtless delayed both organization and construction. 

The organization was effected June 20, 1851, under the provisions 
in the original act and the amended charter. 
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July 15, 1851, the State of Illinois pursuant to an Act of February 
10, 1851, deeded to the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad the property of the 
Peoria and Warsaw Railroad Company. — 

According to Baldwin’s Documentary History (1928) a ‘‘contract 
was let for construction of road from Knoxville to East Burlington on 
October 4, 1851,’’ and it is stated that construction from East Burling- 
ton began in ‘‘the fall of 1851.’’ 

So far I have been unable to establish the source of Mr. Baldwin’s 
information or to confirm that construction east from East Burlington 
began in the ‘‘fall of 1851,’’ although both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. G. A. 
Laubenfels, of Burlington, state that grading began in the fall of 1851. 

Assuming that these persons had supporting data for these state- 
ments, and with other historical data available, can this statement be 
verified ? 


First: It is not unreasonable that a contract by the Peoria 
and Oquawka with the contractors was made October 4, 1851, some 
five months after the organization of the railroad company. 


Mr. G. A. Laubenfels, in a letter dated February 26, 1941, says: ‘‘The 
Peoria and Oquawka R. R. made a contract with Chauncy Harding, 
A. C. Harding, and Nory Quinly of Monmouth October 4, 1851, to con- 
struct the railroad from Knoxville to Burlington.”’ 


Second: The Act of February 10, 1851, established the western 
terminus of the road ‘‘at or about Shokokon, on the Mississippi 
River.’’ 


Third: Shokokon was located about 4 miles south of Burling- 
ton. Mr. James W. Grimes, of Burlington was a director of the 
Peoria and Oquawka Railroad Company, and an ardent advocate 
for a terminus on the east bank of the river opposite Burlington. 
The railroad had not yet been finally located, and under Mr. Grimes’ 
advocacy it would be an easy matter to conclude that ‘‘a point 
opposite Burlington’’ could be interpreted as within the limits of 
the act which said ‘‘at or near Shokokon.’’ 


Fourth: The contractors would naturally begin construction 
at such points on line as could be reached by the then only means 
of transportation—water. These two points were Peoria and Bur- 
lington. 


With the above argument, it is reasonable to conclude that con- 
struction did begin at the west end as well as Peoria. There is also 
evidence that construction began at an intermediate point, early in the 
building of the road, but not until another charter amendment had been 
obtained the following year. 

June 22, 1852 this second amendment of the Peoria and Oquawka 
charter was passed, by which the road was authorized to build ‘‘on the 
most direct route from Peoria to Knoxville,’’ and the terminus of the 
branch line was changed from Shokokon to ‘‘a point opposite to or 
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above or below the City of Burlington, Iowa,’’ possibly to forestall any 
attempt by the opposition as to location of western terminus of the road. 

This amendment was one of four passed at a special session of the 
Illinois Legislature, called June 7, 1852. They were the Central Military 
Tract Railroad, June 19, 1852; the Northern Cross Railroad, June 21, 
1852; the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad, June 22, 1852; and the Aurora 
Branch Railroad, June 22, 1852. 

The provisions in these various enactments were such as to make 
possible the later consolidation of these roads into the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad Company. 

With this amendment, and previous enactments, the route of the 
road as established was from Peoria to Knoxville ‘‘on the most direct 
route’’ (June 22, 1852); from Knoxville to Monmouth; and a branch 
line ‘‘to commence at or west of Monmouth; from thence to the Mis- 
sissippi River... ’’ (February 10, 1851). 

This route would locate the railroad several miles south of Gales- 
burg and then ensued a vigorous campaign for its change between Knox- 
ville and Monmouth so that it would pass through Galesburg. On this 
change doubtless hinged the possible financial aid from the Forbes’ 
interests. 


On July 1, 1853, the directors of the Central Military Tract Rail- 
road authorized Messrs. Joy, Gale, and Brooks ‘‘to negotiate business 
connection at Galesburg, with the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad’’ which 
agreement was effected later in the year by which it was agreed to locate 
its line ‘‘ within the Southern limits of the Village of Galesburg.’’ 

Immediately following this agreement and relocation of the line, 
construction from Galesburg west must have begun, for in the Central 
Military Tract Railroad’s Annual Report for the year ending December 
31, 1854, the president, John W. Brooks, said: ‘‘Somewhat earlier than 
the commencement of our road (October, 1852) the construction of the 
Peoria and Oquawka Railroad was commenced.’’ This statement seems 
to lend color to the statement by Mr. Baldwin that construction began 
in the fall of 1851. 

Further on Mr. Brooks said: 


‘‘That road as then located crossed the country only a few miles 
south of Galesburg. 


‘“In July, 1853, a contract was made with that company, under 
which they were to change a portion of the route and bring it 
through Galesburg. 


‘It became evident during the summer of last year (1854) that 
they would not be able to complete that portion of their road between 
Galesburg and Burlington as soon as the interest of our company 
required it, even if it were a long time to come.”’ 


In the meantime the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad had reached an 
embarrassing condition regarding finances. Only about 14 miles of 
road had been completed between Peoria, using five miles of roadbed 
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graded by the Peoria and Warsaw Railroad. Just when this was com- 
pleted is not known, but it must have been sometime in 1853. Of the 
amount of grading done out of East Burlington in 1851 and 1852 there 
is no record. 

Subsequent to the agreement of July, 1853, by which the Peoria 
and Oquawka Railroad changed its route to pass through Galesburg, 
construction began on line Galesburg to East Burlington and had prog- 
ressed west ‘‘about twenty miles’’ to a point a few miles west of Mon- 
mouth. The ‘‘Colton Manuscript’’ places end of line at Kirkwood, 
23 miles west of Galesburg. The grading may have been completed to 
this point, but track laying only extended to Monmouth, about 17 miles. 
Mr. A. G. Laubenfels, in a letter dated March 28, 1941, says: ‘‘Track 
laying began about January 15, 1855, and completed March 5, 1855. 
The line was built east to about the present freight house at Monmouth, 
where the last spike was driven.’’ 

This seems to have been the last construction work accomplished 
before the road became involved in financial difficulties and all work 
ceased. This must have been in the fall of 1853. In confirmation of 
this reference is made to certain items appearing in the ‘‘ Peoria Press,”’ 
then being issued. One item referred to appointment of Col. R. P. 
Morgan as Chief Engineer, February 18, 1852. 

Col. Morgan was at that time an engineer in high repute, and soon 
after was made Chief Engineer in charge of locating and constructing 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 

Another item announced his retirement as Chief Engineer of the 
Peoria and Oquawka on September 14, 1853. This date seems to be 
about the time when construction, under the original contract of October 
4, 1851, ceased. 

At this time apparently some construction east from East Burling- 
ton was still under way, for the ‘‘ Peoria Daily Press’’ of July 27, 1853, 
contained this item: 


‘The locomotive ‘Burlington’ intended for the Burlington and 
Peoria R. R. was brought to Burlington night before last by the 
steamer ‘ Walk-in-the-Water’ and has been landed on the opposite 
bank, where it will soon be put in running order. It is the first 
and only Iron Horse that has found its way to the upper Mis- 
sissippi.”’ 


This would indicate that the Railroad Company, through its con- 
tractors, was at this time still prosecuting its contract. It is also inter- 
esting to note that this engine was one of a shipment of two from Boston, 
Mass., via Chicago, and by water from there to Peoria and Burlington. 

The ‘‘ Peoria Daily Press’’ of July 5, 1853, contained this item: 


‘The ‘Caleb Cope,’ down yesterday brought a barge in tow, 
having two locomotives with tenders for the P. & O. R. R. Co. They 
are called the ‘Peoria’ and ‘Burlington,’ manufactured by Hincks 
(Hinckley) and Drury, Boston—weight 22 tons.’’ 
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Apparently the ‘‘Peoria’’ was unloaded at Peoria, and the ‘‘Bur- 
lington’’ forwarded by water down the Illinois River and then up the 
Mississippi River to Burlington. 

At this time, 1853, the construction of the Aurora-Mendota line and 
the Central Military Tract Railroad from Mendota was well under way, 
and the plans for their consolidation with the Peoria and Oquawka 
and the Northern Cross railroads to form the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad Company were being perfected. 

The annual report of the Central Military Tract Railroad for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1854, states that a new contract between 
the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad, and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quiney Railroad (late the Chicago and Aurora) and the Central Mili- 
tary Tract Railroad, had been concluded September 22, 1854 (Lauben- 
fels) or October 3, 1854 (Baldwin), by which financial aid would be 
furnished for the earlier completion of the road from Galesburg to 
East Burlington. 


Prior to December 31, 1854, the two roads, the C. B. & Q. and C. 
M. T., had each purchased $25,000 of P. & O. bonds, and had advanced 
$170,000, besides contracting for the purchase of 1,300 tons of iron rail 
in the amount of $36,000; the rail to remain the property of the pur- 
chasers until paid for by the P. & O. R. R. 

Under this contract and with the funds provided, completion of 
the remaining portion of the line between East Burlington and a point 
near Monmouth was soon accomplished, for the last rail was laid March 
5, 1855, and line opened for traffic March 17, 1855, about three months 
after the opening of the line into Galesburg from Chicago. 

Under a contract dated October 3, 1854, the Peoria and Oquawka 
was leased to the Central Military Tract and Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy for a period of three years after completion of the road from 
Galesburg to East Burlington. This lease, therefore, became effective 
March 17, 1855. 

With the completion of this most important part of the Peoria 
and Oquawka so far as the Chicago, Burlington and Quiney was con- 
cerned, the building of the unfinished portion of the road from Edwards 
to Knoxville and Galesburg lagged somewhat. However, the portion 
of the road from Edwards to Knoxville was completed April 13, 1855, 
and from Knoxville to Galesburg February 1, 1857; thus marking the 
completion of entire line Peoria to East Burlington, a distance of 93.66 
miles. 

The operation under lease of that part of the line from Galesburg 
to East Burlington, jointly by the Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
and Central Military Tract roads, covered the period from March 17, 
1855, until July 9, 1856. 

The consolidation of the Central Military Tract Railroad into the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad had oceurred on that date, 
July 9, 1856. From July 9, 1856, to February 1, 1857, it was operated 
by the Chieago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company as mortgagee 
in possession. 
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From February 1, 1857 (date of completion of the Peoria and 
Oquawka Railroad) to October 1, 1860, that portion Galesburg-west 
was operated jointly by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and the 
contractors, Moss Harding & Company. By the end of 1856, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy had made advances, including those made by the 
Central Military Tract Railroad, amounting to almost $400,000. 

There seemed no way to collect this sum of money because of a first 
lien held by Moss Harding & Company, other than to acquire the prop- 
erty and the Contractor’s lien. Moss Harding & Company refused to 
consider an offer made by the Forbes’ interests, and a rate war on 
through traffic to Burlington ensued. 

Mr. Samuel 8S. Colton, a director of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad finally effected a compromise; thus disposing of the 
contractor’s lien. 

After October 1, 1860, the Peoria and Oquawka was operated by the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad as mortgagee in possession. 

October 21, 1862, the line of Peoria and Oquawka Railroad from 
Peoria to East Burlington was sold under foreclosure of mortgage and 
title conveyed to Sidney Bartlett, Nathaniel Thayer, and John W. 
Brooks, all directors of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Company; who held title until March 8, 1864, on which date the Peoria 
& Burlington Rail Road Company was organized, taking title to the 
road. 

On June 24, 1864, sixteen days later (?), this company and the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company consolidated under 
the name of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company; 
thus acquiring ownership of the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad which 
it had financed since 1854. 

Note: No attempt has been made to follow the history of the 

Peoria and Oquawka R. R. relating to that portion east of Peoria, 

extending to the Indiana State Line, which was authorized under 

the act of February 10, 1851, and under the act of February 21, 

1861, providing for change of its name to ‘‘The Logansport, Peoria 

and Burlington Railroad Company.’’ 


Chicago, Burlington &G Quincy Railroad Company 
Derivation of Name 


1849—Aurora Branch Railroad Company 
1852—Chicago and Aurora Railroad Company 
1854—Chicago and Southwestern Railroad Company 
1855—Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company 
1856—Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail Road Company 
1864—-Chicago, Burlington @ Quincy Railroad Company 
Since 1864 the road name has not been changed. 
1849—By Legislative act a charter was given for the construction of 
the Aurora Branch Railroad. 
1852—-By a similar act, the name was changed to the Chicago and Aurora 
Railroad, and permission given to build an extension westward 
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to a connection with the Illinois Central Railroad, then building 
nd from Cairo to Galena, Illinois. 
sat 1854—By legislative act February 28, 1854, the name of the company 
- was changed to the Chicago and Southwestern Railroad Company. 
30, While this name was retained for only one year (to February 
he 14, 1855) this year was one of large import to the future of the 
road, and apparently it was during this year and the years 1852 
at and 1853, that the general plan of a system of railroads out of 
P- Chicago southwestward to the Mississippi River was developed, 
to for which a name must be chosen. 
_ In addition to the lines already built, the Chicago and Aurora, 
from Turner Junction to Mendota, and the Central Military 
e Tract Railroad from Galesburg to Mendota, virtual control had 
° been secured over the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad and the 
” Northern Cross Railroad, from Quincy to Galesburg, both lines 
then under construction. The act of February 28, 1854 in one 
on of its section says: ‘‘The said company (Chicago and Aurora) 
d and the Central Military Tract Railroad Company, the Northern 
; Cross Railroad and the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad Company, 
; or any two or more of said companies shall be and are hereby 
id authorized to consolidate their stocks so as to form one stock 
" and one company, and may assume the name of either as a common 
- name, or adopt such new name as the company may adopt, upon 
filing with the Secretary of State, a certificate under corporate 
_ seal of the company of the name selected and its adoption.’’ 
One can only surmise as to why the name Chicago and 
" Southwestern Railroad was adopted under this act. Since all the 
| roads involved lay in a southwest direction from Chicago, it is 
easy to assume why this name was chosen, although it was only 
le to be retained for one year. Here is a case where the name of 
a, a railroad was chosen because of the general southwest direction 
T trend from the headquarters of the parent company. 
l, 1855—February 14, 1855, by legislative act, the act of February 28, 
a 1854 was amended, in which it was authorized that ‘‘the corporate 
name of the Said Company (Chicago and Southwestern Railroad) 
is hereby changed to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road Company.’’ 

Here then, is the beginning of the present name of the Bur- 
lington System, although modified in form, as will be cited as 
this article progresses. It is quite understandable why name 
was chosen, for the three cities named therein were the principal 
terminii of the various roads involved, a practice most generally 
followed in naming railroads. 

1856—July 9, 1856, ‘‘ Articles of Consolidation’’ were filed with the 

Secretary of State. (By some mischance, approval by the State 

was not given until some twenty years after the filing.) This 

f consolidation included the Chicago, Burlington and Quincey Rail- 

road Company and the Central Military Tract Railroad Company 

a and the name of the railroad was changed to the Chicago, Bur- 
1 lington and Quincy Rail Road Company. 
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1864—Early in 1864, the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad had been 
changed to the Peoria and Burlington Railroad (March 8, 1864), 
Its construction had been completed (March 17, 1855) and it 
was operated under lease until June 24, 1864, when it became 
the property of the Burlington, and on that date, by legislative 
act, the name of the road was changed from Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Rail Road Company to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, under which the ‘‘ Articles of Consolidation” 
became effective. 


For 84 years this name has continued without change. 





The author has made the following contributions on the railroads that formed 
the present C. B. & Q. R. R.: 


Bulletin 74—The Aurora Branch R. R. Co., 1849-1852 

Bulletin 76—The Chicago & Aurora R. R. Co., 1852-1855 

Bulletin 78—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 1855-1856 
Bulletin 80—The Central Military Tract R. R., 1851-1856 

Bulletin 81—The Northern Cross R. R., 1851-1857 
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A Rail Fan on Foot 
By C. O. Earerton 


Place a ruler on a map of the Northeastern States, with one end 
on Portland Maine, and the other end on New York City and it will 
be found to pass exactly through Springfield, Mass. 

In the minds of the early New England railroad builders, such a 
connection with New York, was second only in importance to the trans 
Berkshire lines connecting with the Golden West. 

Chester W. Chapin, master strategist, of railroad finance, imme- 
diately after being elected President, of the Boston and Albany, in 1867, 
set about acquiring such a line; by personally buying control of the 
Ware River R. R. and integrating it with the B. and A. 

A subsequent legislative investigation, disclosed that Mr. C. had 
profitted, to the extent of 30,000 dollars, but in view of the importance 
of the connection to the Boston and Albany, no legal penalty was in- 
flicted. 

In 1880 Mr. C. was instrumental, in a deal whereby the Springfield 
and Northeastern Railway; an almost parallel line to the Ware River 
and which had been built at a cost of $1,750,000 was purchased by the 
B. and A. for $439,000. 

From then until 1935 when it had to be abandoned to make way 
for the huge Quabbin Reservoir, this Northeastern route proved a profit- 
able investment. 

It can thus be readily realized ; that this railroad Northwest Passage 
was something more tangible than an explorer’s dream; and it gives 
a clearer understanding of the New England transportation picture 
of 1908, when the House of Morgan appears to have been planning not 
only to build such a line, but also to challenge the rights of the Vanderbilt 
Hierarchy, to its ostensible control of East-West, New England traffic. 

The Hampden Railroad story, starts in the Autumn of 1909. 

Business had resumed its healthy uptrend, after the brief financial 
flurry of 1907 and in the Berkshire Hills blazing maples and brown oaks, 
flaunted their colors against the background of sombre green pines and 
purple mountains. 

Past the dignified facade of the Curtis House, moved a pageant 
of Locomobiles, Packards and Pierce-Arrows, bearing princes, poten- 
tates, politicians, statesmen and financiers of that exclusive Summer 
Colony that is Lenox. 

Outmoded but spectacular, rolled the Four in Hand coach, driven 
by the still youthful, Giraud Foster, among whose outside passengers 
was the beautiful Mrs. Ross-Winans Whistler; distinguished descendant 
of locomotive and railroad builders. 

To the eastward, up the steeply winding Jacob’s Ladder, now Route 
20, toiled a laboring limousine, bearing among others that veteran 
builder of railroads Ralph D. Gillett of Westfield; whose pilgrimage 
over these rugged hills was for something more important than mere 
enjoyment of the Fall foliage. 
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From the distance came the insistent call of a keen eyed blue jay; 
who as he spied the glint of sunshine on the varnished panels and gleam- 
ing glass of New Haven Business Car No. 1 parked at Lenoxdale, 
screamed ; ‘‘ Thief, Thief, Thief.’’ 

Sammy Jay couldn’t possibly have seen the occupants of the car; 
consequently he was merely broadcasting in his limited vocabulary; 
that he had discovered something unusual; and the fact that his an- 
nouncement rather agreed with the opinion of certain critical Massachu- 
setts legislators, was purely coincidental. 

In fact Sammy’s proclamation, might be considered an understate- 
ment; for only a few years later, a Fairfield County Grand Jury, was 
to indict one of these passengers for manslaughter. 

A year previous the Massachusetts Supreme Court, had ordered 
the New Haven to divest itself of all corporate owned stock, involving 
lines in the Bay State. 

Under such bitter antagonism, the policy of indirect proceedure, in 
building a fifteen mile line to complete the shortest possible route 
between New York, the White Mountains and Maine Coast resorts; 
seems entirely justifiable. 

Just where the Gillett and the New Haven parties met; like the 
assemblage of the Greek Gods in the Olympic clouds; is still obscured 
from mortal eyes by that remote upland haze. 

Nevertheless, railroad destinies were in the making, the tangible 
records of which, are to be found in Poor’s Manual; referring to which 
one learns, under the heading Hampden R. R. Corpn., the following. 

‘*Ineorporated, July 1910 as a subsidiary of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; has under construction, a cut off, 15.28 miles in 
length, from Bondsville, Mass. on the Central Massachusetts R. R. 
through Belchertown, Ludlow and Chicopee to connect with the main 
line of the Boston and Albany one mile west of Springfield, and also 
a branch to Holyoke, a total of 30.0 miles, thus giving the Boston and 
Maine and the New Haven systems, a direct line from Boston through 
Springfield to New York.’’ 

‘‘The Boston and Maine has agreed to lease the road, when com- 
pleted ; for 99 years at a rental equal to the interest on the debts of the 
corporation and 5% on its capital stock.’’ 

A later description, showing changes from the originally contem- 
plated location, appears in Poor’s for 1912; as follows. 

‘‘TIneorporated under the Laws of Massachusetts, to build a standard 
gauge railroad, from Athol Junction, on the Boston and Albany, about 
12 miles east of Springfield, to a connection with the Central Mass. Div. 
of the B. & M. at a point about 2 miles east of Bondsville, Mass. Total 
distance 14.82 miles.”’ 

‘*A branch line is contemplated from the main line, near Bircham 
Bend, to a connection with the B. & M. at Chicopee, Mass. about 4.25 
miles.’’ 

‘‘The Company reported, in November 1912; that the work of 
grading the main line was about nine tenths completed and that 85 
pound rails had been laid on about five miles.’’ 

‘‘Capital Stock; authorized and outstanding, Dee. Ist, 1912, 
$1,400,000, all owned by Hampden Investment Co.”’ 
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‘‘Annual Meeting, third Wednesday in June at Westfield, Mass.’’ 

‘‘Funded Debt ;—The Company has applied to the Mass. R. R. Com- 
mission for authority to issue not over, $2,500,000 1st. Mortgage 5 year 
5% Bonds.’’ 

‘*Directors ;—R. D. Gillett, H. D. Ely, A. D. Robinson, all of West- 
field, A. W. Eaton, Pittsfield, J. A. Skinner, Holyoke, H. H. Bowman, 
Springfield. 

‘* Officers ;—R. D. Gillett, Pres., J. A. Skinner, V. P., A. W. Eaton, 
A. D. Robinson, Clerk, O. E. Parks, Genl. Mgr. 

Office, Westfield, Mass.’’ 

The work on the embryo railroad, seemingly proceeded rapidly for 
in Poor’s for 1914 we find ;— 

‘“‘The Hampden R. R. was practically completed in June 1913; 
but as the lease of the property was not approved, by the Public Service 
Commission, the road has not been opened for operation and the Boston 
and Maine has not as yet assumed any obligations under the lease.’”’ 

A further sinister notice appears in the addenda of Poor’s for 
1914. 

‘It was reported, that the $2,000,000 notes of this company, which 
fell due June Ist 1914, were extended for a period of six months.’’ 

Altogether the Hampden’s future was beginning to look rather 
dubious. 

A handsome and promising child had been brought into the world, 
but one of its parents, suddenly declined to acknowledge responsibility 
and in Poor’s Manual for 1914 under B. & M. R. R. we find a clue to 
the situation; when we discover that a man named Morris Me Donald, 
had supplanted Charles S. Mellen, as President of the B. & M. and 
that William Skinner of Holyoke, who had previously been a B. & M. 
Director, is no longer on that board. 

Furthermore in that war torn year of 1914, Mr. Mellen resigned 
the presidency of the New Haven; which promptly renounced its interest 
in the Hampden R. R. 

This orphan railroad, without motive power, or rolling stock, but 
complete with stations, imposing viaducts and block signals, thereupon 
legally expired and until 1930 when the administrators of its estate, 
the Union Trust Co. sold the rails and steel structures to the junk 
dealers, was pillaged by predatory and vandalistie neighbors. 

Its eroded embankments, and durable concrete bridge abutments, 
still remain to puzzle an uninitiated younger generation. 

One of the older generation who worked on the road during its 
construction, tells how in 1913, an experimental train, using B. & M. 
motive power and equipment; made the run from Forest Lake Jct. to 
Athol Junction, in fifteen minutes; which considering that the maximum 
curvature was 4 degrees, not a single highway crossing at grade on 
the whole line which also had the longest tangent in Western Massa- 
chusetts (514 miles), seems entirely possible. 

The outstanding engineering features of the road deserve a brief 
mention. 
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Including highway structures there were 28 bridges, the longest 
of which was the 1098 foot Bircham Bend Viaduct, towering 85 feet 
above the Chicopee River and with piers extending to bed rock 55 feet 
below its surface. 

The five span viaduct over the Swift River was 400 feet long and 
61 feet above the river; while most of the bridges over highways were 
of through plate girder construction. 

Although single track there were ample passing facilities, and the 
cuts and fills were made to permit double tracking. 

The steepest grade was the eastbound over Minnechoag Mt., which 
was only 1.23 per cent. 

The solid rock cut through Minnechoag, was 4800 feet long and 70 
feet deep and the Belchertown rock cut 2400 feet long and 55 feet deep. 

The earth fill surmounting the Higher Brook concrete culvert in 
Chicopee, was 2800 feet long and 75 feet high, and the fill bisecting 
Wood Pond, Ludlow was 700 feet long and 60 feet deep. 

The four yellow brick, red tile roof, Mission Style stations; East 
Springfield, Three Rivers, Ludlow and Thorndike had platforms in 
keeping with that type and composed of red granolithic hexagon tiles 
about twenty inches in diameter. 

At each of the stations was sunk an artesian well to ensure an 
ample water supply and all were connected by telegraph line. 

Adequate and durable fencing of the right of way was provided 
by reinforced concrete posts spaced 16 feet center to center. 

These posts, over six feet long and, of trefoil section, tapering from 
5 inches at the top to about 7 at the bottom, had a reinforcing bar in 
each arm of the section and were cast especially for the project at a 
plant set up in Ludlow. 

Many of these may still be found serving as fencing for private 
property in the neighborhood. 

Equally noteworthy though not as numerous, were the fifteen sub- 
stantial concrete mile posts, numbered from B-95 to B-81 standing 4 
feet high and of rectangular cross section, tapering from 11” by 6” at 
the top to 14” by 18” at ground level. 

The location engineering was done by the well known Springfield 
firm of Durkee, White and Towne, who beside having laid out many 
interurban lines, in New England, had in 1907, located the right of way 
for a railroad proposed by Mr. R. D. Gillett, extending from Buffalo 
to the Hudson River. 

This road which applied for a New York charter under the title, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Eastern is said to have been one of the most perfect 
pieces of alignment and grade adjustment, ever located. 

In the case of the Hampden R. R. the alignment followed quite 
closely a location proposed in 1891 for an extension of the Boston & 
Lowell Central Mass. Div. from Bondsville to Springfield. 

The contract for the sub-grading of the Hampden R. R. from Athol 
Jet. to Minnechoag Cut was awarded to Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins of 
Boston and that from there to Bondsville to C. W. Blakslee & Son of 
New Haven. 
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The steel structures on the west end of the line including Bircham 
Bend Viaduct, were erected by Boston Bridge Works and those on the 
east end including Swift River Viaduct were by Lewis Shoemaker 
Co., of Pottstown, Penna. 

Altogether, 18,000 cubic yards of concrete were used for bridge 
piers, and abutments and fourteen steam shovels and hundreds of con- 
struction ears presented a scene of feverish activity. 

A trip over a railroad; which never possessed either motive power 
or rolling stock and which never moved a revenue train, is obviously 
a hardship to anyone, but a rail fan; in good physical condition, since 
the trip must be entirely on foot. 

Nevertheless this sentimental journey was made in 1918, five years 
after the Hampden R. R. was hypothetically completed, and again 
thirty years thereafter. 

The first trip required about eight hours, the last because of absence 
of bridges, was made piecemeal, and took several days. 

The following is a first hand account of the 1918 trip. 

The track arrangement at the ‘‘take off point’’ of the Hampden 
from the B. & A. R. R. while slightly complicated, was highly interesting, 
and is clearly shown on the accompanying maps. 

It also reveals the chronological sequence of the Hampden and the 
earlier Springfield & Northeastern. 

Completed in 1873 the S. & N. E. was built for the same general 
purpose as the Hampden; to give a connection on its eastern end with 
the Fitchburg (now B. & M.) and its allied lines extending north 
easterly. 

The 8. & N. E. terminal buildings, still standing and once known as 
the ‘‘Athol’’ building, was just south of the B. & A. tracks on the east 
side of Main St. Springfield. 

From there the road extended eastward with gradual divergence, 
and slightly steeper gradient than the B. & A. as it clung to the 
southerly bank of the ancient, and now entirely vanished, Garden Brook. 

After about a mile and a half in this direction, the line burrowed 
under what is now St. James Ave., and swung northeasterly, crossing 
the deep B. & A. cut, on a wooden Howe truss bridge, about fifty yards 
east of and parallel to the present St. James Ave. highway bridge. 

With the absorption into the B. & A. in 1880, this portion of the 
8. & NE. was abandoned, although the section west of St. James Ave. 
was shortly acquired by the Springfield and New London R. R., soon 
to become a part of the Boston, Hartford and Erie; later known as the 
New York and New England, and eventually becoming the Highland 
Div. of the New Haven, extending north from Hartford. 

Herein resides proof of the profundity of Mr. Mellen’s plans. 

While the Hampden R. R. planned to use the B. & A. tracks from 
Springfield station to Athol Junction; even this two mile stretch of 
alien track, could be eliminated by building a mile of track, from the 
Highland Div., just east of St. James Ave., and following the old S. & 
NE. route over the B. & A. to a junction near the Hampden’s, East 
Springfield station, and withal through property, at that time, unde- 
veloped and inexpensive. 
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Coneurrent with the B. & A.-S & N. E. consolidation, the Athol 
Branch Switch Tower, was built a quarter mile east of St. James Ave., 
from which point the branch tracks diverged northeasterly and joined 
the original S. & N. E. route after another quarter mile. 


The proposed route of the Hampden R. R. from Athol Jct. toward 
East Springfield, would have intersected the Athol Branch tracks about 
a hundred and fifty yards northeast of the junction, and to avoid this 
crossing, the Hampden R. R. suggested and at their own expense were 
permitted to re-route the Athol Branch, to a line parallel to and fifty 
yards east of the Hampden. 


After about three quarters of a mile of straight track this swung 
into a gentle curve and joined the 1873 route. 


The old track was thereupon cut where it would have crossed the 
Hampden but the section west of that point was left intact, allowing 
the B. & A. a perfect entrance into the Westinghouse, Rolls-Royce and 
other industrial plants on that side of the tracks. 


This trackage established in 1912 remained until 1939 when the 
B. & A. in conjunction with track revision, incidental to the abandonment 
of Athol Jet. Tower, and C. T. C. at that point, returned to the 1880 
location and removed the rails laid in 1912. 


And thus it came about that at sun-up on a June morning in 1918, 
one discovered about four hundred yards east of A. J. Tower, a sturdy 
concrete post on the surface of which in four inch recessed characters 
appeared B-95 which signified Boston 95 miles and marked the western 
end of the heroic Hampden R. R. 

Walking east about a half mile, one finds the point at which the 
old Athol line was cut, and on the right, or east side of the Hampden, 
a quarter mile long passing track begins, ending at a signal mast in 
front of East Springfield Station. 

At the left on a short team track, stands two badly decomposed 
ballast cars, lettered Woronoco Construction Co. 

The Station with red tile roof and platforms, is except for super- 
ficial vandalism, still in presentable condition. 

Here at mile post 94 the passing track merges with the line; which 
entering a shallow bridged cut under Cottage Street, next crosses Page 
Boulevard on a two span through girder bridge, then after crossing 4 
fill over Poor Brook valley, enters a cut of increasing depth, spanned 
by a wooden bridge at Robbins Road. 

Erosion deposits increase as the cut deepens, until near the summit, 
the rusted rails are buried a foot or more deep. 

As one emerges on the south slope of the Chicopee River Valley, 
mile stone 93 appears, and the Bircham Bend Viaduct interposes its 
1100 foot length of mental hazards. 

The height at mid-stream is nearly a hundred feet and at all too 
frequent intervals the hard pine ties are badly rotted. 

The bolt heads of the longitudinal stringers are too closely spaced 
to invite walking, so one must count the ties; which become increasingly 
difficult as the sparkling water below reflects through the spaces. 
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Water barrels at each pier serve as welcome stopping places to rest 
dazzled eyes, and the passage requires all of ten minutes. 

Having crossed the valley we are now in the far reaches of Chicopee 
and the line swings nearly due east on a 1400 foot radius and after 
crossing Fuller Road on a single span girder bridge, one looks down 
that famous five and a half mile tangent, aimed straight for Mount 
Minnechoag. 

There is only slightly divergence from the course of the Chicopee 
River, and one soon crosses the valley of one of its tributaries, Higher 
Brook, and finds the half mile fill badly eroded, with the rails frequently 
suspended in mid air over gaps of fifty feet or more, while down below, 
the brook after abundant Spring rains, fairly roars through the con- 
erete culvert. 

Most of the steel signal masts are still in place, but the lids and 
contents of the concrete battery receptacles have long ago been removed. 

Just before reaching mile post 92 one finds that Fuller Road has 
been slightly detoured eastward and up an incline to then swing north 
and cross the line on a single wooden span. 

So one plods on over rotten ties, until just before reaching mile 
post 90 he crosses over the South Hadley Canal road, and a few hundred 
yards farther on a similar single steel span over the Belchartown- 
Ludlow highway. 

We now arrive at Ludlow Station, located on the south side of the 
track, with a long passing track on the north. 

A half mile east we find Wood Pond, cut neatly in halves by a fill 
with a foundation of large size irregular formed rocks. 

This rock foundation becomes more pronounced as we proceed east- 
ward, over a nearly continuous embankment, with just a detectible up 
grade and after crossing over Chapin Road at mile post 89 and North 
Wilbraham Road at mile post 88 on single span steel bridges, find our- 
= entering the source of all these large rocks, the Mt. Minnechoag 

ut. 

On a rusting spur near the summit one finds a couple more disinte- 
grating Woronoco Construction Co. ballast ears. 

The grade now begins descending toward the Swift River valley, 
and shortly before reaching mile post 87 one finds the cut bridged by a 
wooden span carrying an obscure north-south highway. 

After emerging from the cut one crosses a short fill and enters 
_— cut, an earth one bridged by a wooden span carrying Reservoir 

oad. 

We now come out upon a considerable fill beneath which is Red 

Brook Culvert and faintly through the trees to the south can be heard 
the roar of the Chicopee River pouring over Red Bridge power dam. 
_ Mile post 86, located on a high fill is soon passed, and after enter- 
ing a cut, one crosses a steel span over a back road to Belchertown, and 
almost immediately afterward a fill and culvert over roaring Broad 
Brook on its way to join the Chicopee River. 

It is past noon now, but one trudges along; in the June sunshine, 
Shoes filled with gravel, and just short of mile post 85, enters another 
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cut spanned by a heavily timbered highway bridge carrying another 
back road from over the hills to Belchertown. 

Passing through still another cut we reach a rock foundation fill, 
and to north and south, look down upon green meadows, and contented 
COWS. 

At the end of a mile stretch of this pastoral scene, one crosses a 
brook culvert and just past mile post 84, finds himself looking thirty 
feet down from a steel bridge over the main Three River-Belchertown 
highway. 

New vistas develop rapidly in the next few minutes, as the embank- 
ment becomes higher one finds another steel bridge spanning the B. & 
A. Athol branch; which about a mile north crosses the Central Vermont 
at Barret’s Jet.; the highway to which one crosses almost immediately 
on another steel bridge. 

And here we arrive as at a deserted oasis, the little Three River 
station; with its team track and a nicely graded road winding down 
to the highway, just crossed. 

To the east the land is falling away rapidly, into a broad valley, and 
just beyond the station, a concrete abutment makes a sheer forty foot 
drop to the Central Vermont roadbed and one finds a five span steel 
deck viaduct carrying the Hampden R. R. across the Swift River as 
well as the C. V. R. R. 

The visibility here is excellent and to the north one can clearly 
see the intersection of the Athol and C. V. roads; while to the south the 
Swift River unites with the Ware, coming from the east and the 
Quaboag, from the south, to form the Chicopee and to give the village 
of Three Rivers its very appropriate name. 

Considerable care is needed to pass the decaying ties of the Viaduct, 
but once across one finds himself on a high embankment surmounting 
the flat meadowlike peninsula between the Swift and Ware rivers, 
and above the trees, the white spires and dark chimneys of this typical 
New England factory village peep shyly forth. 

Incidentally the Swift is not now as swift as in 1914 for to cool 
the parching lips of thirsty Bostonians the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission has impounded most of its water sources in the immense Quabbin 
Reservoir a little further northward. 

The right of way continues on the fill straight across this low lying 
peninsula and just beyond mile post 83 crosses the Palmer-Bondsville 
road on a through girder bridge, nearly thirty feet above the highway. 

On the right, one discovers the B. & A.’s Ware River branch first 
approaching, then receding, as it follows the meandering course of the 
Ware River. 

Approaching mile post 82 one crosses another steel bridge over 
the Bondsville-Thorndike road and just beyond, finds the little station 
bearing the highly romantic name, Thorndike. 

Here again appear a church spire and smoke stacks, of a New 
England industrial hamlet. 

One is now entering the last long and difficult mile; for after cross- 
ing the steel bridge over the back road to Ware; one enters the for- 
midable Belchertown Rock Cut, on a slightly ascending grade. 
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Hampden R. R. Belchertown Cut and Central Massachusetts Over Pass as of 1912. 
A constructed perspective based on actual measurements of bridge made Dec. 5, 1948 














Fed by hillside springs, the cut, beside being encumbered with 
five years growth of shrubbery, has a well defined brook flowing each 
side of the ballast line; which has buried the rusting rails under many 
inches of gravel. 

In this secluded, shadowy cloister has grown, the most luxuriant 
bed of wild purple violets, imaginable, so abundant, that it is almost 
impossible to advance without crushing a few. 

Beneath the hot afternoon sun, untempered by any breath of wind, 
one admires the fortitude of the men who had to drill blast and dig 
their way through this last rocky barrier. 

Toiling upward, toward the summit, one at last discerns through 
the underbrush, the outline of an overhead bridge, and after a prelimi- 
nary rumbling undertone gets a fleeting glance of the only train he will 
ever see; which might have any connection with the Hampden R. R.; 
aB. & M. Mogul, with a three coach local, rolls northward over the bridge 
and the ‘‘cut’’ returns to primeval silence, broken only by the drone 
of insects and the drip of water. 

But now the long climb is over, the descending line curves slowly 
to the left and after passing under a wooden highway bridge, emerges 
from its cut in the hillside to find, a hundred yards to the right, the 
Massachusetts Central rails gently converging. 

Both roads occupy a shelf, built out on the western slope of the 
Ware River valley, and merely dug a little deeper into the hillside 
when the Hampden came through. 

After a half mile of what would have been a transfer track the 
rails unite with the M. C. and the Hampden trains, if there had ever 
been any could have continued on up the valley, over the ridge, and after 
eighty devious miles, arrived in Boston, by a route two miles shorter 
than that of the B. & A. 

In the thirty busy years, which have intervened, since 1918 the 
rails and bridges of the Hampden have become Japanese munitions, 
part of the right of way has been used for a high voltage power line, 
another part became a Standard Oil pipe line, connecting Providence and 
Springfield ; and the remainder has reverted to wilderness or neighbor- 
ing property owners. 

Less than a mile of straight track, would have connected Westover 
Field Air Base with the Hampden’s Bircham Bend Viaduct, had it 
still existed, but instead it was necessary to build four miles of circuitous 
two percent grade to connect with the Boston & Maine in the remote 
Holyoke hinterland. 

Miles of heartbreaking detours, interspersed with Amazonian 
swamp and jungle, characterized, the 1948 trip over the devastated 
Hampden route. 

High embankments, painstakingly built by long gravel trains, from 
distant mountains, have been brutally levelled by the bulldozers of 
relentless realtors. 

White birches and dark pines, thirty feet or more high, fill the 
deeper cuts and as in some Colonial grave yard, form a sombre back- 
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ground, for the tilting monumentlike bridge piers and abutments; 
marking the place of repose of a well intentioned body-corporate. 

And on those weather stained and crumbling monoliths, a nostalgic 
20th Century rail-fan, might quite appropriately inscribe the epitaph :— 
HAMPDEN RAILROAD 
1909 1914 


OF ALL THE WORDS OF TONGUE OR PEN. 
THE SADDIST ARE THESE, IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
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nts; — : : 
Virginia Antebellum Railroad Equipment 
igic By CHarLes W. TURNER 

The equipment used by the early Virginia railroads was that com- 
monly found on railroads throughout the country at the time. This 
story will deal with two railroads as examples, one selected from the older 
lines of the Tidewater and the other from the lines of the fifties, which 
extended westward. This will enable the reader to compare two typical 
lines’ equipment, over different periods of time and sections of the state. 
Then our attention will be turned to such specific items as roadbed, 
rails, rolling stock, shops, ete., in order to see the equipment which was 
used and the improvements which were made in the progress from coal 
cars, pulled by mules over wooden rails ten miles in length (Chester- 
field Coalfield Railroad) to the steam engines pulling night coaches 
and cars divided into classes over ‘‘T’’ rails. 

The first example to be examined is the Petersburg and Roanoke, 
often called ‘‘the first and most successful’’ of Virginia railroads. The 
1831 charter decreed that after the preliminary surveys had been made, 
a right-of-way could be taken. It must not be less than 100 yards from 
dwellings, and ornamental trees were not to be destroyed. The damages 
were to be decided upon by a board of five stockholders. Crossings 
were to be provided for landowners and toll bridges could be built to 
accomodate wagon and rail travel.1 This charter was to become the 
pattern for railroads thereafter as far as equipment requirements were 
concerned. Both the surveying and actual preparing of the roadbed 
for the area through which the line was laid were quite easy. A contract 
was made for the construction of the roadbed, and soon 300 hands were 
employed in grading and laying the tracks, using thirty carts. First, 
the eight-foot wide path was cleared of growth, the bed of dirt being 
thrown up to varying heights from one foot to several feet, and fills 
and wooden culverts were laid. A number of bridges were needed, and 
carpenters were kept busy constructing them at Blackwater and else- 
where.” These bridges were lattices of square timber with braces. The 
bridge abutments were made of wood, as there was a scarcity of stone 
in the area. 

On the prepared roadbed was laid a superstructure of oak and heart 
pine ties ten inches square, partly buried in the loose soil. These were 
made firm by a ballast of crushed rock. Turnouts and crossings were 
prepared at the same time. On top of these ties were laid wooden rails 
of heart pine five by nine inches, covered with plate iron two inches 
by one-half inch. The rails fitted in notches in the sills while iron plates, 
keys and spikes, driven into the wood, held the rails in place. The ties 
were five feet apart, and the rails were four feet eight and one-half 
inches apart. The iron was secured from England at forty-seven dollars 
aton.* Modern methods of equipment construction were studied, after 
which depots, machine shops, and warehouses were constructed at each 
end of the railroad. Wood was used in their construction, one of the 
shops being 118 feet by thirty feet with a stationary engine.’ By using 
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wood, it was figured that full replacement of material would have to be 
made every six years. One-room depots were built at Suffolk, Carsville, 
Newsome, Murfee, Margaretsville, Carrysburg, and Blackwater, while 
a large one was required at Portsmouth.® 

In the initial costs, these were the typical items to be considered: 
excavation and embankment, land damages and clearing, engineering 
account, mathematical instruments, iron spikes and plates, super- 
structures, rails, ties and keys, engines, coaches and ears, food and 
buildings, repairs, shops and fixtures, wages of construction and opera- 
ing loads.‘ In the first two years the company purchased five engines 
from England and one from the Baldwin Manufacturers in Philadel- 
phia. These engines were very light, each weighing about 5 tons.° The 
English engines had often a small upright firebox with a high smoke- 
stack. The principle of Stephenson’s steam blast operated inside the 
boiler with the steam blast blowing constantly the fire, provided enough 
power to draw ten passenger cars at twelve to fifteen miles an hour. 
The wheels of the locomotives had very little play, and curves often 
proved dangerous. The four wheels were joined by a frame; the fire- 
box in front was filled with slab plank to heat the water.® 

Carriage and flat cars were either brought in from the North or 
built by their own shops in Petersburg. Five of the first and fourteen 
of the second type were purchased from the North at first.1° The passen- 
ger coach evolved from a stage coach type body to the employment of 
an elongated rectangular car. A wooden box without partitions and 
with an opening at each end, benches, in tiers, and a stove in the middle, 
made up the structure of the comfortable car.1! The flat cars were 
mere wooden platforms with or without sides. Later, they were often 
covered with heavy cloth to protect the freight from the weather and 
from sparks. By 1838 the company owned seventy-six cars.’ The 
rolling stock had increased in 1840 to ninety-three cars, of which there 
were six passenger, twenty-nine box, twenty flat, and seventeen small 
ears for hauling dirt and wood.’* With this outlay of preparation and 
equipment the Roanoke and Petersburg began its job, adding more cars, 
such as one for mail and other improved types, for service in the forties 
and fifties. 

Now, let us look for example at the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road, stretching westward, and see how it profited by the mistakes of 
the earlier lines and what difficulties were encountered in the mountain 
sections of the state. This long line had to be surveyed, and several 
possible routes were suggested. Contractors built the Virginia and 
Tennessee in sections from Lynchburg to Bristol. The grades proved 
severe and many ravines had to be bridged. Two problems faced them 
from the beginning; first, landslides occurred down the mountainside 
in the vicinity of Wytheville, and second, more than, 400 people claimed 
damages of no mean sums from the V. and T. Timber was secured 
locally from persons who delivered it to various points along the way. 
The railroad accepted only the best white oak, chestnut, and black walnut 
timber for its superstructure and buildings. In laying the line, the 
notched white oak sills nine feet by six and one-half inches were half 
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buried two and one-half feet apart in a railroad bed raised twelve feet 
or more and reinforced with rock. It was figured that 2,112 ties were 
used per mile. Hand labor did the job of cutting the slopes; teams 
hauled off excess materials or brought additional material. Slave labor 
worked under the direction of foremen. The ‘‘U’’ rails were inverted 
with a 2” head and a 6” base. The flanges of the wheels ran on the out- 
side (?) of the rails. Later, these rails were replaced by the ‘‘T’’ rails.1 
The railroad was five feet gauge. 

The carpenters placed the following wooden buildings along the 
line: nineteen woodsheds, thirteen turntables, seventy masters’ houses, 
three engine houses, and thirty-three other buildings.‘* The first in- 
ventory of equipment showed the following :1* 


20 engines 

6 passenger cars 

2 second class passenger cars 
49 boxcars 

34 flat cars 

6 gondola cars 

19 dump ears 


The engines bearing such names as ‘‘Virginian,’’ ‘‘Reindeer,’’ and 
‘*Peaks of Otter’’ had improvements over the first engines used by the 
Petersburg and Roanoke. These heavier engines, with more wheels, were 
made in America, some by the Tredegar Iron Works of Richmond. They 
had flues and driving boxes, and were well painted. The fuel was coal, 
and a special conveyance was attached to the engine for carriage. The 
commodious cars were no longer carriages but long box affairs with 
cushioned seats lined up on each side, lamps, curtains, stoves, racks, 
and bell cords. The interiors of the cars were painted in bright colors. 
Gondola cars were open on the sides and covered with heavy curtain 
material for hauling. Twenty-four engines were allocated in the follow- 
ing manner in 1858 :!® 


Saltworks 1 
Repairs 2 
Yard 1 
Passengers 7 
Freight 12 
Spare 1 


The other equipment consisted of nine passenger cars, four baggage 
and 388 freight cars, and 200 buildings. At least one car was fitted 
out as a sleeping car. These added to 161 road crossings, four street 
crossings, and 239 farm crossings plus a telegraph line stretching from 
Lynchburg to Bristol by 1860 completed the list of equipment found 
on one of the best equipped lines in the state.” 

With these two illustrations in foreground, we give attention to 
the railroad equipment problem as a whole. The railroad charters pro- 
vided that a suitable route be surveyed between two points. After the 
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surveys had been submitted for approval to the stockholders, notices 
would be placed in the local papers that contracts would be let for the 
building. Upon agreement with a contractor or contractors, a right-of- 
way of eighty feet would be cleared; a roadbed, prepared of local 
materials on which damages had been agreed upon by five commissioners 
along the line, would be placed not nearer than 100 yards from any 
dwelling. Furthermore, the rights-of-way were not to cut into an 
orchard, nor was the company allowed to cut certain trees used for 
ornamentation. There appeared only one variation in this standard 
form of charter, and that exception appeared in the charter of the 
Norfolk and Petersburg, in which a 100-foot right-of-way was allowed.24 

Upon receiving the charter, the company would employ a civil 
engineer to make surveys of possible routes. Persons along the possible 
paths would fight hard for their survey. Civil engineers often would 
differ as to the advantages of different routes and their reasons would 
be carefully studied and publicized. One of the most notable cases was 
whether the Virginia Central Railroad should take the Powell Gap or 
Rockfish Gap beyond Charlottesville, told of elsewhere.?? 

The job of the engineer and his staff was to prepare maps and 
sections of it, that the land might be bought and the estimates of cost 
made. First, the engineer made a survey by eye without aid of instru- 
ments—called the ‘‘reconnaissance.’’ In this way he discovered the 
general position of the line, which was then sketched on a pocket map. 
The engineer then sent his assistant into the field to make the preliminary 
survey with instruments.2* The surveying party consisted of the front 
flagman with his axe-man to cut away the trees and bushes, the transit- 
man, the recorder of distances and angles, aided by his chain-men and 
flag-men ; and finally, the leveller, who recorded the levels with his rod- 
men. The chief engineer, who had general supervision over all, placed 
in his notebook sketches of the contour of the hills, and the direction and 
size of the streams.** Upon completion of the running of preliminary 
lines, the chief engineer might lay down a different line, after which 
the parties returned to the job and staked out this line, upon which the 
curves were run in. This was repeated a third and fourth time, especial- 
ly in the western sections of the state. This was a most important task, 
for a badly located line might have to be abandoned entirely.25 Fortu- 
nately, the latter was never necessary for any Virginia railroad, though 
in the case of the Virginia Central a more direct line was urged between 
Richmond and Charlottesville, and even a parallel line was projected, 
as we have seen. This spoke well indeed for the Virginia civil engi- 
neers. 

The problem of locating the Tidewater railroads in an old settled 
country was quite different from that in the western areas of the state. 
In the former, the engineer got the easiest gradient possible which was 
consistent with the topography of the country, letting the curves take 
care of themselves. He endeavored to strike the important towns and 
villages along the way even if the resulting lines were crooked. This 
was done to accommodate the public.2® In the case of the western lines, 
routes were followed where grades seemed to be the mildest and the cost 
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the least prohibitive. Of course, trade centers were points of departure 
and of destination as much as possible. When finally the route had been 
selected, the next duty of the engineers was to prepare for letting. Land 
plans were made, out of which came the right-of-way. Plans for cul- 
verts and bridges and careful specifications for all the work along the 
route were drawn up.?? 

Advertisements were placed in the newspapers of the day that the 
construction of a railroad was ready to be let. Finally, a big contracting 
company or several small companies from inside or outside the state 
would contract to do the job. Kelley and Company, Hunter and Melton 
and Company, as well as others, were important in Virginia railroad 
building. There never appeared a Credit Mobilier though there were 
companies, as those listed above, which specialized in the building of 
railways. The work of the engineer was far from completed at this 
point, for he must stake out the work for the contractors, make regular 
reports to the Board of Public Works and to the company, plead for 
more funds, and see the job done according to specifications. The rail- 
way was divided into sections, each scheduled to be completed by a 
certain date, and an engineer with his assistants was placed in charge 
of each section. Often temporary shanties were erected for the workers, 
and the necessities of life were provided for the slaves over whom the 
overseers watched. Picks, shovels, wagons, mules and wheelbarrows 
were much in evidence.2® Some of the companies bought up their 
source of supply of timber and stone. The R. F. and P. Railroad Com- 
pany owned land in four counties for timber, while the Southside Com- 
pany purchased an island for the timber supply there.?® In these woods 
could be heard the songs of the colored sawyers (clothed, fed and housed 
by the company), preparing cross sills twelve inches square, seven feet 
long, which the road construction force laid on the roadbed. The V. 
& T. and the B. and O. railways had stone quarries for their own par- 
ticular use along their route. As early as 1840, the Tidewater railroads 
were finding materials scarce.*® 

The question of purchasing the land for the rights-of-way and the 
local materials needed such as soil, stone, and timber always arose, 
whereupon the freeholders would value the damage and set a fair rate 
of compensation. Many persons, seeing the added value to their prop- 
erty with the coming of the railroad, gave the land and materials gratis. 
The R. F. and P. Company offered five years free transportation to 
those who gave free rights-of-way.*! Only a few cases were found where 
persons tried to impose unduly high damages on the railroads. The 
companies complained but nevertheless were required to pay. Of the 
several cases, one has been mentioned, the Petersburg and Norfolk Rail- 
road Company, which found land varying in value from seven to sixty- 
six dollars in adjoining counties, while both the Blue-Ridge Railroad 
and the V. and T. complained of high land damages, particularly in the 
tunnel areas.°? 

The contractors had to keep many problems in mind. One of pri- 
mary importance was to maintain the land of the track well above the 
surface of the ground in order to secure sufficient drainage and freedom 
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from snow drifts.** A second problem of equal importance was that of 
grading. This was true for the line running east and west. For wagon 
travel, the Chesterfield Coalfield Railroad Company found an inclined 
plane to the amount of eighty feet in a distance of 1100 feet made for 
smooth motion.*4 Always the companies were cutting down the grades. 
The Virginia Central, the V. and T., the B. and O., and the Orange and 
Alexandria struck the steepest grades to climb. The companies tried to 
cut them thirty to forty feet in a mile, as for example, the grades found 
on the Virginia Central at Rock Cut and Huckstep. The Tidewater 
lines had fills and soft places to deal with and streams to bridge.*® Even 
the R. F. and P. engines and ears had to travel over embankments of 
twelve feet with sixteen-foot excavations.** In addition, the matter of 
curvature called for much more planning, for the first four-wheel engines 
could not take curves easily. Some of the early railways, such as the 
R. F. and P., were reported free of curves. Those lines running east 
and west had to figure closely with regard to this problem. 

The roadbeds were levelled on the dirt thrown up from the ditches 
by men using wheelbarrows and wagons. The right-of-way was eighty 
feet generally, and little wider at fills. The one and one-half to three 
acres allowed for depots, slave and foremen quarters were cleared off, 
and wooden buldings were erected. Gangs of carpenters, moving from 
place to place, built the culverts and bridge abutments. These were 
built of wood when stone was not available. When stone was used, 
masons and stonecutters were employed. Many times temporary struc- 
tures were erected, and plans for permanent structures were made after 
the opening of the railroad.** 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in building its Washington 
branch, found the grading easy and provided an elevation of nine 
inches and trenches filled with broken stone.*® Wood was used for 
the superstructure of the Petersburg Railroad, but the companies found 
that timber, especially pine, if placed in the low ground, soon decayed 
and had to be replaced. Gradually, stone replaced wood abutments. 
Special flatears were used to haul the stone from the western part of 
the state. The lines running west had an advantage here, for stone 
was available for the rail foundations and for bridging. The Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad was placed on a rock bed, and the wet cuts 
were made firm by a one- to four-foot solid rock foundation. Charles 
B. Shaw, civil engineer, reported that the B. and O., west of Harper’s 
Ferry, was well located with reference to curvature and grading, had 
good masonry, and viaducts, abutments and wings built of blue lime- 
stone.*? The Manassas Gap Railroad was built firmly with stone and 
had good drainage.* 

One railroad, the Norfolk and Petersburg, wanted to be different 
and used a different plan for construction, no doubt the result of the 
employment of foreign personnel on its engineering staff. Early sur- 
veys showed a 100-foot clearing; ditches were placed at extreme limits, 
and rails and sills rested on embankments from one end of the road 
to the other.** 
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Only three railroad companies had tunnels to plague them—the 
Virginia Central, the V. and T., and the B. and O. The Virginia Central 
depended on the state for a solution. The V. and T. and the B. and O. 
had a few more tunnels to build than the Virginia Central, but none as 
difficult as the four the state finally built under the guidance of Colonel 
Claudius Crozet. As an example of some of the problems of tunneling, 
we will describe the feat accomplished by Crozet and the New York 
contractors.4* Temporary tracks were placed in a series of inclined 
planes over which a stationary engine would pull the trains, passing 
over the tracks with loads of material. There were three sections of track: 
one and one-half miles over Brookville Hill, three miles around Robbins 
Cut, and four and four-tenths miles over the Blue Ridge.*® 

The four tunnels were Rockfish, 1,300 feet; Greenwood, 538 feet; 
Brookville, 869 feet, and a short tunnel of 100 feet. Difficulties multi- 
plied from the start. The smaller tunnels had to be blasted, while land 
slides and the striking of a water vein caused endless delay. The soil 
was very treacherous, and masonry could not be done until after the 
danger of frost. Brick and timber were used to hold the soil in place. 
Air and water were supplied by chain pumps operated by horsepower. 
In order to keep the water out, a 2,000-foot by three-inch hose was used 
to discharge sixty gallons of water a minute. Night and day labor and 
teams worked at the task for six years. The Frenchman estimated that, 
bored from both ends at once, the openings would meet. Men gambled 
on the undertaking. Crozet’s estimate proved true. In his own words 
let us see the job :*6 


‘*The shape I have adopted is that of an ellipse, formed by 
bisecting on each side, the horizontal ordinate of a circle of 32 feet 
diameter, drawn to its center, below which the sides are to be made 
vertical, if no arch is necessary lower down. Otherwise, the ellipse 
is to continue down to the bottom and to be shaped all around with 
bricks, stones or iron, as may appear most eligible. This shape 
leaves ample room for the ears, and, by contracting the roof, is more 
secure than a semi-circle of 16 feet diameter. The double ordinate 
or chord of the ellipse, for instance, 6 inches below the top, is only 
3 feet 11% inches, while in the circle it would be 5 feet 6°4 inches 
and 1 foot below for the ellipse, and 7 feet 9 inches for the circle. 
The corresponding chords would be 5 feet 634 inches. The resist- 
ance of this upper part to a superincumbent weight being therefore 
about double in the former curvature.’’ 


Despite labor troubles, constant absenteeism and financial shortages, 
the test was completed October, 1857, and the ‘‘ pathfinder of the moun- 
tains’’ was lauded by his fellowmen.*? Tunneling was no small matter in 
those days when most of the labor was done by hand. 

Every railroad had bridges to build. Spans were needed in every 
section of the state. Wooden trusses were developed by Burr and Wern- 
way, two Pennsylvania carpenters, whose work proved very lasting. 
Virginians went up into the above state to study their designs. An engi- 
neer of the Southside, upon his return, built the Appomattox River 
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Bridge for the Southside Railroad Company.** From the first, the best 
seasoned oak, locust, and black walnut timber was used for the founda- 
tions, covered to protect the bridge from the weather. A description of 
the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad Company bridge over the James 
River at Richmond, completed, 1838, tells that it was covered with 
wood and the sides weather-boarded at a cost of $115,000.49 Wooden 
piling often bulged, the R. F. and P. found, so stone soon replaced wood. 
The Norfolk and Petersburg built a drawbridge over the Elizabeth 
River.®° At Harper’s Ferry the B. and O. used a covered bridge span, 
while the Manassas Gap found it necessary to construct five spans of 
sixty feet and one of 100 feet in one area of the Blue Ridge Mountains.™ 
Bridges had to be constantly enlarged and preservatives had to be intro- 
duced gradually to prevent decay. Often as many as six bridges would 
be in the building on one line.5? Many of the wooden structures burned; 
hence stone and iron replaced wood. As early as 1850 Charles Ellet, 
C. E., was busy building an iron bridge across the James River at Rich- 
mond for the Danville line, which cost $80,000.5* 

When Virginians began building railroad bridges, no one could wait 
for timber to be seasoned. This led to the invention of the Howe truss, 
which had the advantage of being adjustable with screws and nuts in 
order to take up the shrinkage, and its parts were constructed in such a 
way that concentration of heavy weight could be bourne.5* High trusses 
and short panels were employed. The civil engineers of the railroad 
company fixed the length of the spans, other dimensions, loads to be 
transported, and maximum strains to be allowed. The bridges were 
designed generally for loads of 2,500 pounds per linear foot. 

A wooden superstructure was required. Ties of white oak or locust 
were half buried usually five feet apart, when the gauge was the four- 
foot eight and one-half inches. But the V. and T., using the five-foot 
gauge, placed the sills two and a half feet apart. The size of each sill 
used on the former was nine by six and a half inches, while the V. and T. 
employed sills half that size. Therefore, the number of larger sills 
required was 2,640 per mile, with the V. and T. using twice that num- 
ber.°® Locust cross ties used by several lines in the forties as sills cost 
$8.50 per hundred linear feet.5* Later, railroads headed in a westward 
direction used the best materials for the superstructure from the outset, 
for upon examination, the Manassas Gap declared the railway had 
‘‘passed Jordan and reached the Promised Land,’’ with rails resting on 
solid ties, laid firmly on rock ballast. This revealed the fine materials 
available in the north central and western sections of Virginia.®® Rail- 
roads, by 1845, had begun to use preservatives to make their super- 
structures last longer. 

The first rails were wood capped with iron. Pine timber, two and 
one-half inches, made good rails when notched to fit on the sills and 
covered with a thin layer of iron imported from England.®® All of the 
lines chartered before 1840 used such a rail. Some of them soon began 
to purchase an edge rail to replace the wooden rails, which proved more 
lasting and safer. These new rails were laid firmly in the grooves of the 
sills where plates and keys held them in place. The cost was fifty 
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dollars per ton in 1848 for this new type of rail. Roads chartered in the 
late forties and in the early fifties laid the ‘‘U’’ rails from the beginning, 
as did the Danville and the Orange and Alexandria. These weighed fifty 
pounds to the yard and cost $39.95." By 1860 the railroads were re- 
placing the light iron rails with ‘‘T’’ rails, which weighed fifty-eight 
pounds to the yard and for the most part were made locally. These rails 
proved safer and faster. Speeds could be maintained on them, and it 
was reported that the engine power was increased by twenty per cent.®” 
The R. F. and P. used the ‘‘T’’ rails finally, which were secured from 
Tredegar’s in Richmond, thus making this line one of the safest and 
most efficient in the state. It still has that reputation.** The B. and 
0. laid the ‘‘H”’ rails instead, which did not vary much from the ‘‘T”’ 
rails.** Iron importation lessened as the tariff increased, causing in- 
creased production locally, as we have said before. The Richmond and 
Petersburg Railroad Company was anxious to lay the edge rails during 
1843 before the duty was placed on them.** However, as late as 1857 
cargoes of iron arrived at Norfolk for the Norfolk and Petersburg.® 

Individuals were at work early to improve different parts of the 
equipment. In 1833 John Hartman invented a wooden rail for railroad 
use which was mentioned in one of the legislative reports of the time.* 
Other equipment such as cattle guards, water tanks, turntables, signals 
and crossings had to be placed on the tracks, or along them, before the 
rolling stock could be used. These were made of wood, while iron rails 
were used for the turntable. Sidings of flat rails as well as turnouts 
were provided.®® 

The first power for hauling was furnished by mules on the Chester- 
field. Four or more mules were attached to the wagon-like cars, which 
were constructed with high sides for hauling coal. The speed main- 
tained was only five or six miles an hour, and the mules required hay 
and oats. Later, lines employed horses and mules when their engines 
froze or jumped the track.®® The sale of manure provided some return 
to the former road. 

The first engines were imported from England and weighed about 
8 long tons each. They were designed with horizontal boilers, four- 
wheels, and tall smokestacks. These were declared to use only one-half 
cord of wood daily and exert little destructive action on the line itself.”° 
When used here, they were reported to have frozen easily and to have 
jumped the track often. The axles were held by frames so that the 
former were parallel to each other. This arrangement made it difficult 
to turn curves, a condition soon remedied by John B. Jervis whose 
invention provided ‘‘a new plane of frame, with a bearing-carriage for 
a locomotive engine.’’ Henry R. Campbell’s improvement, the use of 
two pairs of driving-wheels were coupled by rods. The boiler increased 
in size from that of a flour barrel to twice that size. Rectangular fire- 
boxes were placed beneath and were connected with the smokestack by 
tubes. The tubes were surrounded by water so that as much water was 
exposed to the fire as possible. A good draft was provided, and a force 
pump was employed to get water into the boiler.“' By means of two 
cranks the wheels were made to revolve; the driving-wheels were turned 
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by means of two cylinders and pistons which were connected to the rods 
by cranks. Brakes were used to stop the wheels.7* Improvements came 
with the American makes and before the end of the period the B. and 0, 
was running engines weighing 10 to 16 tons on its rails. Most of the 
early engines were in constant need of repair. The R. F. and P. Com- 
pany secured improved engines from New Castle, Delaware, which were 
constructed with six wheels, two connected with pistons and four on a 
frame in front and joined to the engine by a pivot pin. The engine 
contained cylinders of eleven inches diameter with a sixteen-inch stroke 
and a large capacity boiler with fire grates and 120 tubes.** More and 
more American manufacturing of rolling stock was developed in New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond and Alexandria. The names of the com- 
panies were Eastwick & Harrison, Baldwin and Company, Tredegar Iron 
Works, and Smith and Perkins. The W. and P. shops at Harper’s 
Ferry made an engine themselves with exception of the boiler. The 
Baldwin and Company of Philadelphia came out with the ‘‘ Baldwin 
Improved’’ which railroads were eager to try.** Engine parts were 
purchased here and abroad. Duty having been placed on them later, 
the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad appealed through their state 
representative, Charles Y. Mason, to secure a refund of the duties in 
1838.75 

In the beginning, these engines could pull less than a dozen ears, 
but with improvements they pulled as many as thirty cars at a speed 
of twenty miles per hour by 1860. The Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road Company found that the cost of operation of a passenger engine 
amounted to sixty-one cents a mile. This amount included depreciation, 
salaries and fuel. The cost amounted to eighty-eight cents if the engine 
hauled freight. The average annual cost for rations, wages and fuel 
of an American locomotive was estimated to be $5,590 as compared to 
$3,080 for an English locomotive, while in net earnings the comparison 
was $13,860 to $10,940.77 All of the engines bore names of presidents, 
places, Indian heroes or prominent railroad officials, from the ‘‘Pioneer”’ 
and ‘‘Liverpool,’’ the first two engines of the Petersburg and Roanoke, 
to the ‘‘Henry Clay,’’ ‘‘Romulus,’’ and ‘‘Frederick Harris’’ of later 
lines.7* Several of the railroads had nearly thirty engines assigned to 
certain jobs, such as those of the V. and T. and the B. and O. Some were 
stationary engines at the shops; others hauled only freight. The B. and 
O. classified its engines as six first class and seventeen third class used 
for Virginia service in 1854.7® 

The General Assembly seemed interested in improving engines too, 
for the James 8. French experiment was studied by a special committee 
of the General Assembly. A short stretch of 1,900 yards had been con- 
structed on the Manchester side of Richmond and near the Richmond 
and Petersburg tracks. The sills were cut off flush with the sleepers, 
while the iron projected over it by two and a fourth inches. The driving- 
wheels of the engine were cast solid and shaped concave, while the cranks 
were fixed on the other ends of the axle and between cranks and inner 
surface of the wheels which revolved beneath wheels. The friction 
wheels, by means of compound levers, were pressed up against the 
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rails, while driving-wheels were drawn down, thus providing greater 
adhesion. The chief benefits claimed were that the invention provided 
means to ascend steeper grades and cut down cost of operation. Lighter 
engines would be the result, it was felt.8° The fuel used consisted mainly 
of wood cut up into blocks or sawed pieces of slab plank. If green 
wood was burned, the motive power was lessened. Cords of wood were 
piled up along the right-of-way, which were cut up and placed in open 
ears attached to the engines. Few examples of coal-using engines could 
be found before 1860. With the coming of improved engines, savings 
were made in the use of fuel.®! 

As we have seen, the first coaches were little more than glorified 
stagecoach bodies. By the late thirties these gave way to rectangular 
box affairs with benches, stoves, and openings at each end. They were 
built in this country and soon companies had skilled carpenters making 
their own in the company shops. Four-wheel types were replaced by the 
eight-wheel type in the late forties and fifties. Springs added comfort 
to the coaches.®? The first type was able only to carry two and a half 
tons, and later thirty to fifty people were able to ride in improved 
coaches. By the last decade the coaches were larger, highly colored, and 
furnished with cushioned seats, iron stoves, windows, smokers, and 
sleeping accommodations. Special coaches were provided for different 
elasses.82 Bell cords swung down which the conductor could pull any- 
where along the line should a passenger wish to leave the car. 

For freight; flat, coal, gondola, platform, baggage, mail, stock, hay, 
box and powder cars were used. Inventories of the fifties show more 
specialization along this line. One railway, the B. and O., by the final 
year, had nearly 500 cars of one type or another.** From these the 
following are representative :®° 


Two Typical Railroads’ Equipment 


Danville Railroad Virginia Central 
23 engines 12 engines 
4 engine shops 9 passenger and mail 
23 passenger cars ears 
11 baggage cars 109 horse cars 
10 emigrant cars 60 platform cars 
393 freight cars 60 stock cars 
25 gravel cars 15 ballast cars 
— 28 road trucks 
448 1 powder car 
284 


The passenger cars were lighted by oil lamps, and all types of cars were 
coupled by chains or iron catches which were always breaking and did 
not give as they should. Accidents oceurred frequently as a result of 
imperfect coupling.®® 

Railroads which were engaged in river transportation had built 
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locks, wharves, steamers, and lighters in order to increase their profits 
and secure advantages over competing lines. The Tidwater lines were 
working on these schemes, while the lines of the West bored tunnels. The 
City Point, with its ten-mile track, seemed as important on the water 
as on the land. It had two steamboats, five arks, and three lighters. As 
we have seen, it went so far as to purchase a towing company, also.*" 
The Petersburg and Roanoke built locks at Weldon for its river trade,** 
while the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac bought interests in 
steamship lines, at both ends of the track, on the James and Potomac 
Rivers. The interests were in the Fredericksburg and James River Bay 
Companies.*® 

Buildings were constructed along the right-of-way, wooden for the 
most part, of which fires took heavy tolls. Some insurance carried by the 
railroads helped to replace them.®° The depots were one-room structures 
the buildings were more commodious. Shops, engine houses, warehouses, 
at small stops, while at Petersburg, Richmond and other urban points, 
woodsheds, section formen quarters, all were a part of the necessary 
equipment required. Taverns and hotels were frequently provided where 
meals and rest might be taken before continuing a trip or while waiting 
to make connections with another line or stage. One instance was found 
where the rooms used for such purposes were just above the depot; in 
some places small buildings were provided from which sandwiches were 
sold from a window counter. The Petersburg and Roanoke maintained 
Blakely Tavern at Petersburg for the convenience of its customers.*! 


The Morse telegraph was installed along many of the lines before 
the war, at least between the chief cities. To cite one case, the R. F. 
and P. was allowed to place a line along the right-of-way after months 
of agitation before the Assembly, but the state was not to subscribe to 
any part of the stock necessary to finance it.** Besides the large items 
there were small articles needed by a railroad, including supplies for the 
keep of negroes, record books, handbills, tickets, oil, tallow, cotton waste, 
lamps, bell cords, brooms, scales, harness, clocks, trucks, chairs, tongs 
and tools.® Flags, hand signals, and red lights were used, but no com- 
plicated blocks or electric switches were thought of in that day.™ 

With this equipment constantly being improved, people traveled 
through the state, visited the Springs, transported goods to market 
faster, safer and cheaper than hitherto possible. A traveler in 1860 might 
visit Alum Springs, use a sleeper, obtain good food, see the Valley of 
Virginia all in forty-eight hours. 
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The Railroads of McKean County 
By C. F. H. ALLEN 


PITTSBURG, SHAWMUT AND NORTHERN 


The oldest receivership in the United States was ended on March 4 
1947 when the PS&N and its properties were sold at auction to a coal 
operator of Carnegie, Pa., Harry W. Findlay, for $1,505,000. Abandon. 
ment had been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Dec. 26, 1946, and the road was abandoned on Feb. 9, 1947. 

The long, involved history of the Shawmut has been recorded in this 
Bulletin (No. 61, p. 76; No. 64, p. 35). The railroad controlled, through 
ownership of its entire capital stock, the Shawmut Mining Co., owner 
of more than 14,000 acres of coal lands having resources of 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 tons, with several mines located within a radius of 20 miles 
from St. Marys. The mining company was not a success in recent years, 
and the railroad had advanced it about $500,000 over the period 1939- 
1946. The advances were made to keep the mines in operation, and to 
enable the receivers to retain the traffic. This coal haulage was the rail- 
road’s principal source of revenue. 

The Shawmut even ran a few troop trains during World War II, 
according to R. G. Nugent. In 1942 some Erie officials and army brass 
were taken in the business car ‘‘Janelyn’’ over the Shawmut lines, to 
see if the latter could handle Erie trains in case of a wreck, heavy 
traffic, or bombing. Subsequently, the Erie ran several trains over the 
Shawmut when their own line was tied up. They entered at Hornell 
and followed the route formerly taken by PS&N passenger trains as far 
as Friendship, where they returned to the Erie tracks. It was necessary 
to use Shawmut locomotives as the Erie and PRR engines tended to 
spread the rails. There was at least one troop train, for Mr. Nugent’s 
brother-in-law happened to look out at night and recognized the station 
at Bolivar. 

The events that precipitated the action resulting in the abandonment 
appear to have started with a strike of the coal miners on July 16, 1945. 
The company physician, a young lady by the name of Betty Hayes, 
called attention to the unfavorable living and sanitary conditions of the 
miners and their families. When Dr. Hayes was dismissed the miners 
went on strike. The setup was made to order for the newspapers, and 
many reports and editorials appeared during the succeeding months. 
The amazing bankruptcy of the railroad was brought to the attention of 
the public. The company contended—and this was borne out by the 
facts—that it was in no financial condition to make any large scale im- 
provements in the three towns involved. 

Attorneys for the holders of some of the Receiver’s Certificates 
brought a petition calling for removal of the receiver, John D. Dickson, 
a reorganization of the company and the appointment of a new receiver; 
if these changes could not be made, then they asked that the assets be 
liquidated. The miners addressed a petition to United States Attorney 
General Clark, asking that an investigation of the long receivership be 
made. Federal Judge tiuy K. Bard was appointed by Mr. Clark. 
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Dismantling the Stony Brook bridge, 1948. 





A work train on the Shawmut; engine #1. 














During the 40-year receivership of the Shawmut, the receiver had 
never rendered an accounting. Judge Bard at once ordered him to file 
areport. When this was done in November, it revealed that the company 
had lost over $30,000,000 in that time. Mr. Dickson stepped down, Nov. 
30, 1945, and was replaced on Dec. 1st by two new receivers, Messrs. 
Thomas C. Buchanan and Robert C. Sproul, Jr. Arrangements were at 
once discussed for resuming work in the mines, which had been idle 
for four and a half months, and the operation of which was essential 
for the railroad’s existence. 

Meanwhile, reorganization proceedings were begun, and the two 
receivers were appointed trustees. On May 8, 1946 these receivers appli- 
ed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to abandon the 
railroad. The net salvage was estimated as $1,272,442 for the fixed 
property and $132,627 for the rolling stock (plus $77,184 for the con- 
trolled Kersey RR). On May 22, all operations in New York north of 
Bolivar were discontinued, and during June operations of the southern 
end were partially suspended. On June Ist the receivers could not meet 
their payroll; the money for this and subsequent operation until aban- 
donment were met by inauguration of an arrangement by which all 
freight charges were prepaid. Finally, on Dec. 26, 1946, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized the abandonment. 

When Mr. Findlay bought the road at the Mar. 3, 1947 auction, he 
agreed, as a condition of sale, to have operated short segments of the line 
serving points in Olean, St. Marys and Farmers Valley. It was antici- 
pated that such segments would eventually be sold to other railroads in 
the same area (the PRR at the above three points, and the Erie at Hor- 
nell, N. Y.). The PRR did acquire these portions by purchase from Mr. 
Findlay. The remainder was sold by Mr. Findlay for salvage, which is 
being conducted by the Shawmut Railway Supply Co. of St. Marys, Pa., 
at the rate of 3 miles per day. 

It will be recalled that the northern end of the Pittsburg, Shaw- 
mut and Northern, the leased Rochester, Hornellsville and Lackawanna, 
was owned by the American Red Cross. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered the Erie to provide service to certain industries in No. 
Hornell, operating, in part, over segments of this road. The Erie pur- 
chased this spur on May 20, 1947. 

At the time of sale, the rolling stock amounted to 16 locomotives*, 
160 freight cars, 8 cabooses, and 39 units of work equipment. The last 
train ran on Apr. 1, 1947, and was made up of all the rolling stock which 
was being taken to St. Marys. The closing of the Shawmut also caused 
the Allegany Refiners division of the Quaker State Oil Co. at Bolivar 
to discontinue its operations. 

A biography of Frank Sullivan Smith, for so many years prominent 
on the Shawmut is given in Bul. 78, pp. 82. 

Benjamin F. Hazelton, the founder of Hazelhurst on the Mt. Jewett 
and Smethport, a predecessor of the Shawmut, of Glen Hazel on the 
Johnsonburg RR (Bul. 80, pp. 69), was born at Machias on Mar. 26, 1847, 





__* These locomotives were sold to the S.P.N. Realty Holding Corporation, and 
will probably be scrapped. 
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and started life as a farmer. At the age of 14 he became assistant to an oil 
well driller, but the next year was in the army, and at the battle of 
Shiloh. His parents moved to Wisconsin; he followed as soon as his 
army life was over, and was educated at Lawrence College. At the age 
of 24 he was in charge of the grading of the Madison division of the 
Chicago and Northwestern. He was offered a train, but resigned and 
entered the lumber firm of J. W. Woodruff & Co. until 1878. He went 
to Bradford, Pa., as foreman of that company’s Bradford mill on the 
west branch of Tuna Creek. He and his brother soon bought the com- 
pany. In 1884 he built the West Branch of the Erie (Bul. 76, pp. 49). 
He was a lover of fine horses. He was the superintendent of the Metho- 
dist Sunday School in Bradford. He died on May 17, 1898. 

An account of the trackage arrangement with the Erie, around 
Brockway and Drummond, is given in Bul. 76, pp. 50. 


The accompanying map shows the PS&N and the portion of the Erie 
from which it had trackage rights, the connection with the Pittsburg 
and Shawmut, and the special features of construction, viz., Kasson 
Loop, huge horseshoe curves north of Richburg and at Swain’s. The 
railroad was one entire mass of curves and grades. It is probably the 
only one in the east where a rule such ag the following could be found: 
‘Five engine trains ascending hill from St. Marys Jet. to North Fork 
will place two engines on head and three engines in rear.’’ There are 
8.5 mi. of 1.82% grade at this point. 


The demise of the Shawmut is neatly summarized in the following 
editorial from the ‘‘St. Marys Daily Press,’’ of July 9, 1947: 

“The Trail’s End 

‘‘Departure of five Shawmut engines (22, 23, 59, 68, 76) for Buffalo 
yesterday as described in a news article in today’s paper, just about 
winds up the locomotive rolling stock on this abandoned line, leaving but 
two still in service at the north and south ends picking up rails. 

‘*Kight locomotives had been sent to Buffalo a few weeks ago. 

‘“When the last two engines make that trip a once flourishing St. 
Marys industry will have sung its swan song. 

‘‘Time was when the Shawmut Railroad Company was St. Marys 
largest employer. 

‘‘That was when the shops on Depot street were beehives of activity 
and the Shawmut maintained passenger train service between here and 
Olean and points on the south end. In those days the Shawmut ran 
special trains to the Elk County Fair, another institution that has passed 
from the picture. 

‘*The fight to save the Shawmut from being turned into a serap pile 
had its climax in a Pittsburgh court room last March when bids to buy 
the road for scrapping purposes went beyond a figure set by Harry §. 
Findley, who had proposed operating the road on an experimental basis 
had he been able to purchase it at his first offer. 

‘‘That saw the end of a long battle to keep the Shawmut as a going- 
concern, the fight was lost and the railroad today is being transformed 
into salvage scrap. 
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Brooks #1563, 1890. 


P. S. & N. #13 and train. 

















‘‘Dr. Elizabeth (Betty) Hayes, the Valley physician, whose protest 
against unsanitary living conditions in coal mining towns, touched off 
the fuse that led to a federal investigation of the railroad’s long bank- 
ruptey regime, has also left this part of the country. 

‘‘The ‘folding’ up of the road did not affect the mining operations 
as a newly organized company took over those properties and under the 
firm name of the Shawmut Mining Company maintains office head- 
quarters here. 

‘* And so another epoch in the history of rail transportation draws to 
a close.’’ 


Miscellaneous 


This group includes the small lines, largely built to get out the 
lumber, but all of which carried passengers. It consists of the Kane 
and Elk, which issued a timetable ; the closely related Elk and Highland; 
the Kinzua Creek and Kane (and Kinzua and Tiona); and the three 
roads of the Potato Creek section in the southeastern part of McKean 
Cty. 


KINZUA CREEK AND KANE 


The Kinzua Creek and Kane RR Co. was chartered on June 16, 
1888*, with an authorized capital stock of $120,000, of which $65,000 was 
issued, to build a 3-ft. gauge road northwesterly from Kane. The first 
5 miles were completed in 1891. At its greatest, in 1892, it extended 
between Kane and Neilleyville (12.5 mi.). It passed near Root Run 
(9.4 mi. from Kane). There is nothing to indicate in Poor’s Manuals 
that the KC&K ever had a connection with the Kinzua Valley branch 
of the PRR at Root Run, but in 1894-5 Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, it states that the KC&K 
goes to the WNY&P at Root Run. The Kinzua Creek and Kane was 
built with the narrow gauge but it was widened to standard width in 
1890. 

The officers and directors were as follows: 


Pres. G. W. Campbell, of Kane 
Sect.-treas. E. W. Campbell, of No. Kane 
C. A. Buchanan, of Kane 
W. W. Brown, of Bradford (Bul. 78, pp.70) 
C. D. Campbell, of Meadville 
John W. Campbell, of Kane 
F. W. Reese, of Kane 





*In 1886 the lumber firm of West and Britton, of Kane, built the North Kane 
RR, from the Philadelphia and Erie in Kane, 2 miles down the south branch of 
Kinzua Creek. In 1888 they sold their mills and the railroad to G. W. Campbell and 
Sons, and it became a part of the KC&K. In consideration of the right of way and 
of a loan, this railroad had a connection with the Pittsburgh & Western, thus forming 
a belt line through Kane borough. They also entered into a permanent contract 
with Elisha Kane (Bul. 81, pp. 46) by which any manufacturer located upon its line 
would be entitled to the free use of the track or to have cars brought ta his works 
and returned to the main line at the rate of 75c per car. 
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The office was in No. Kane. It is easy to see the reason for the state- 
ment in Poor’s Manual for 1890 that the road was run by G. W. Campbell 
and Sons. 

Reese was also a director of the Kinzua and Tiona. 

In 1898 the Kinzua Creek and Kane had a surplus of $149, but the 
following year there was a deficit of $2,002. The road was therefore 
abandoned during 1899. 

The road had 3 locomotives and 20 cars. Mr. Kirkwood states that 
they bought one of these, (narrow gauge, No. 23) from the Pittsburgh 
and Western, and that when they widened the road they also widened 
the engine. 


KINZUA AND TIONA 


The Campbells and Reese were also interested in the Kinzua and 
Tiona RR. Co. which was built with the unusual? width of 4 ft. 9 in. 
It was chartered on June 21, 1897, to build a road from Dewdrop* to 
Tiona, both in Warren County; it never got beyond Stewart (Johnsons), 
however. 

The officers and directors were as follows: 


Pres. G. W. Campbell 
Vice-pres. H. A. Jamieson, of Dewdrop 
Sect.-treas. E. W. Campbell 

E. D. Baker 

J. W. Campbell 

A. P. Henry 


These were soon changed, J. W. Campbell becoming president, G. W. 
Campbell, vice-president, and Jamieson continuing as a director, along 
with 


W. I. Bartholomew, of Dewdrop 
H. G. Baxter, of Dewdrop 
F. W. Reese, of Kane 


In 1903 a deficit of $102 was reported, and the road was abandoned 
on Nov. 15, 1904. Bartholomew** and Jamieson later moved to Warren. 

In a timetable dated Nov. 25, 1900 there are two passenger trains 
each way, daily except Sun., between Dewdrop and Johnsons, connecting 
with the PRR at Dewdrop. They left Dewdrop at 6:00 AM and 1:30 
PM, arriving at 7:11 and 2:37 respectively ; in the opposite direction they 
left Johnsons at 10:32 and 6:18 PM, arriving at 11:45 and 6:30***. 





* Dewdrop or Dew Drop was on the former Kinzua Ry, which at this time was 
the Kinzua Valley Branch of the Pennsylvania RR. 

** There is a possibility that this W. I. Bartholomew was the same as W. P. (or 
W. S.) Bartholomew of Morrison (A&K, Bul. 78, pp. 82), and that the difference in 
letters is an error in typesetting. ; 

*** One of these figures must be an error; few modern roads could do 9 miles 
in 12 minutes. 
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KANE AND ELK 


The Kane and Elk Railroad Co. was incorporated on Sept. 4, 1895, 
with a capital stock of $75,000, to build and operate a 3-ft. gauge line in 
the borough of Kane (McKean Cty.) and in Elk County. It was a de- 
velopment arising from the Kane Oil Field RR. 

The officers and directors were as follows: 


Pres. Hershell J. James, of Kane 
Vice-pres. T. S. James 
Sect.-treas. Ebenezer B. James, of Kane 

W. H. Davis 

A. P. Huey, of Kane 

D. M. James, of Plymouth, Mass. 


The James family were the first pioneers of Welsh descent to arrive 
in Kane. William James came to Highland and set up a sawmill in 
1863. Two sons, H. J. and E. B., built a sawmill in E. Kane in 1867; 
they later erected chemical works. 

Huey, who came to Kane in 1895, was also a director of the Elk and 
Highland (p. 64). 

The road, which was opened in 1896, extended from E. Kane to 
Coon Run Jet.; with several short branches, it totaled 15 miles at its 
peak. It was gradually widened to standard gauge; in 1906 10 miles 
were standard, and the change was completed by 1915. 

The officers had been changed by 1905. 


Pres. & Sect. E. B. James 
Vice-pres. D. W. James, of Hinton, W. Virginia 
Treas. H. J. James 
Aud. C. E. Robinson, of Kane 
J. C. James, of Hinton, West Virginia 


In 1908, W. A. James was the treasurer and general manager. 

On June 1, 1908 the timetable showed the following trains: Lv. E. 
Kane at 6:30, 9:00 A. M., 1:40, (Sun. 2:00), 5:00 P. M.; Kane, (1 mi) ; 
JoJo Jet. (2 mi.); arr. James City (5 mi.) at 6:50, 9:20 A. M., 2:00 
(Sun. 2:20), 5:35 P. M. Returning lv. James City at 7:25 A. M., 12:25 
(Sun. 2:25), (Sat. 5:10), (Sun 5:40), 6:10 P. M.; arr. E. Kane, 7:45, 
12:45, (Sun. 2:45), (Sat. 5:30), (Sun. 6:00), 6:30 P. M. The connec- 
tions with other roads were (a) the Pennsylvania at E. Kane, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio (Pittsburgh and Western) at Kane, and at JoJo Jet. 

The branches, on which freight only was carried, extended from 
James City to Martinville (3 mi.), to Elk and Highland Jet. (3 mi.), and 
to Lamont, 2.5 mi.). Some of the branches were very temporary 
affairs; as such may be mentioned McKinley to Tionesta Creek (1.25 
mi.) ; Spring Creek Jet. to Three Mile Creek (5.50 mi.) as of the year 
1905; McKinley to So. Branch, as of 1912. I have been unable to locate 
the branches on any map. 

The early financial history was a gratifying one of small surpluses. 
For instance, in 1902 a net of $1,200 was reported, and by 1910 the 
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accumulated surplus was $36,041. Consequently it was surprising to 
find that the company failed to file a report for 1912, and on Dee. 27, 
1913, it was noted that the Hamlin Bank and Trust Co. of Smethport 
had been appointed as receiver. In 1914 a surplus of $13,067 was re- 
ported. During that year the road carried 47,718 passengers and trans- 
ported 102,531 tons of freight. The receiver was discharged on Oct. 
19, 1914. In 1915 the earnings were $13,080, and the deficit had been 
reduced from $12,353 to $4,413. 

By 1921 the Kane and Elk was operated solely for freight; by 1942 
the only residue was between E. Kane and Lamont, with ‘‘operations 
suspended.’’ The president at this time was William Roland James. It 
was abandoned on Jan. 21, 1946, at which time only 3 miles near Kane 
were in operation. 

Records of two locomotives of the Kane and Elk have been located. 
The Lima Locomotive Works built two Class 50-2 truck Shay standard 
gauge locomotives, which had three 11x12” cylinders and 32” diam. 
drivers. These were given road numbers 108 and 110, the builders’ 
numbers being 727 and 1753; they were delivered in March 1903, and 
December, 1906, respectively. 

The Kane Oil Field Railroad Co.* was a private 3-ft. gauge line, 
owned by the James Brothers. It was 7 miles long, opened in 1889, 
and operated in McKean and Elk Counties. It had 2 locomotives and 
24 cars. The officers were Pres. H. J. James; Sect., T. S. James; and 
Treas., E. B. James. 


ELK AND HIGHLAND 


The Elk and Highland lay entirely in Elk Cty., but as it formed a 
southern extension of the Kane and Elk, and was operated in close 
cooperation with that road, it seems appropriate that it should be in- 
cluded here. 

The Elk and Highland Railroad Co. was chartered on Apr. 4, 1898, 
with a capital stock of $102,000 (of which $51,000 was paid in), to build 
a 3-ft. line in Elk County, Penna. The first portion of the road was 
constructed and opened the same month. 

The officers and directors, all of Kane except Mott, were as follows: 


Pres. D. H. Miller 
Sect. & Aud. J. W. Miller 
Treas. J. B. Wright 


John J. Hazzard 

T. R. Hoskins 

A. P. Huey 

C. H. Kemp 

J. H. Mott, of Warren 


In 1905, B. E. Miller of Nansen was a director and the general 
superintendent. Huey was also a director of the Kane and Elk RR 
(p. 63). The office was in Kane. 





* The Kane Oil Field had been discovered in 1885. 
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P. S. & N. #9 and train. Cooke #1726, 1886. 





P. S. & N. car Janelyn. 
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Kane and Elk #108, Lima #727, 1903. 


- a 


Telegraph line crew. State Line, 1913. 

















PS&N #98, 2-10-2, Baldwin #30000, 1907. 


This engine ‘straightened out all the curves.’” It was bought for use on the leased Kersey RR., to drag coal 
cars, but had to be stored. It was too much for the light rail and sharp curves. 


KANE & ELK _ 

















At its peak, the Elk and Highland had 3 locomotives and 57 cars; 
one of the locomotives was a Climax (0-4-4-0T), built in 1900; it even- 
tually became No. 14 on the Tionesta Valley. The E&H had a maximum 
mileage, including branches, of 15.26. It connected with the Kane and 
Elk 3.5 miles south of James City by means of a half mile switchback 
at a point variously described as (1) Kane and Elk Jet., (2) Elk and 
Highland Jet., (3) Coon Run Jet. From Coon Run the main line 
(longest line) ran to Middletown, with a branch to Maple Run, and a 
0.56-mile branch from Miller to the Pittsburgh and Western (later 
B&O) at Nansen. 

The early financial history was a gratifying one of small surpluses 
which by 1905 amounted to $19,985. Shortly thereafter, deficits were 
incurred, so that by 1910 the surplus had been reduced to $1000. 

The road was ‘‘not in operation’’ after 1912, being abandoned 
during the year ending June 30, 1913. 


PORTAGE CREEK AND RICH VALLEY 


This railroad was chartered on June 2, 1892, with a capital stock 
of $90,000 to build a standard gauge road essentially for coal and 
lumber. In all, 22 miles were constructed consisting of a 9-mile line 
between Portage Creek and Keystone Jct., a 7-mi. segment between 
Portage Creek and Windfall, and a 6-mi. branch from Scaffold to Canal 


Opening. 

The officers and directors were as follows: 
Pres. George L. Lewis, of Buffalo 
Vice-pres. C. A. Sweet, of Buffalo 
Sect. and 
Genl. Mgr. J. D. Warren, of Portage Creek 
Treas. E. R. Spaulding, of Buffalo 
Aud. H. E. Warren, of Portage Creek 


Elias George, of Portage Creek 
A. H. Langworthy, of Portage Creek 
W.S. Skinner, of Portage Creek 


The office was at Portage Creek. 

The PC&RV had 3 locomotives and 23 flat cars, and reported a small 
deficit in 1896. 

The road was abandoned in 1897. 

On a map of the state in an 1897 atlas, there is a road marked P. C., 
showing the following stations: Betula (on the western end), Norwich, 
Lyman Run, Sykes, Simmons, Liberty (connection with the WNY&P). 
The 1895 map shows the PC&RV with many branches, but no stations. 
There was a Potato Creek RR. (pp. 66) between Keating Summit and 
Betula, but this road was not in existence at that time, being chartered 
on Jan. 10, 1907. Hence, it would seem that the P. C. should refer to 
the PC&RV. Keystone Jet. does not show on any map so far located; 
it is assumed to be where the Keystone RR. joined. In fact, none of the 
points mentioned above except Portage Creek, which is just south of 
Liberty, appear on any map: 
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KEYSTONE 


The Keystone RR. was chartered on Apr. 23, 1891, with a capital 
stock of $70,000 to build a standard gauge road, essentially to move coal 
and lumber, in the southeast corner of McKean County. It extended 
from Gardeau on the BNY&P, to Monroe, a distance of 8 miles. It 
operated 8 mi. belonging to the Rich Lumber Co., connecting at Monroe; 
there were also coal mines at this point. 

The officers and directors, all of Gardeau, were as follows: 


Pres. Horace G. Rich 
Sect. W. F. Andrews 
Treas. L. G. Willson 
Gen. Mgr. Herbert C. Rich 
R. B. Ford 
C. R. Rich 


The office was at Gardeau. 
The Keystone RR. had 2 locomotives, one passenger car, one baggage 
ear, and 33 freight cars. 
It was abandoned in 1899. 
All of these officers held similar positions in 1897 on the South Branch 
RR. (Bul. 81, pp. 49). 


POTATO CREEK 


The Potato Creek RR was chartered on Jan. 10, 1907, to build a 
37-mile standard gauge road from Keating Summit in Potter County to 
Betula in McKean County, connecting with the Buffalo and Susquehanna 
at Keating Summit, and with the Pennsylvania at Liberty. Though 
built in the interests of the Goodyears it was never a part of the B&S. The 
right of way lay west of the PRR from Keating Summit to Liberty. 

The authorized capital stock was $280,000, of which $150,000 was 
outstanding. 

The officers and directors were as follows: 

Pres. M. E. Olmstead, of Harrisburg 
Vice-pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. (©. W. Goodyear, of Buffalo 


Sect. G. M. Whitney, of Buffalo 
Treas. E. A. Brandel, of Buffalo 
Aud. E. A. Mayer, of Buffalo 


The date of actual construction is unknown, but it first appears 
in the Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Interior in 1911, with a 
surplus of $6,870, whereas on its first appearance in the 1912 Poor’s a 
small deficit is recorded. At this time there were some new directors, 
which included A. W. Lepo, J. W. Milhouse, J. T. Olmstead, A. C. 
Stamm, V.S. Snyder, and J. R. Wilson, all of Harrisburg. 

In 1914, at which time it had 9 locomotives and 206 ears, it reported 
a $72,478 surplus. Its maximum size was reached about 1916 when it 
operated a total of 69.24 miles, using 11 locomotives and 800 cars of its 
own. There was an entire new slate of officers, the only Goodyear men 
holding over being Ganson Depew and E. A. Mayer. 
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Pres. R. R. Lewis, of Coudersport 
Vice-pres. Ganson Depew, of Buffalo 
Sect., treas., 
& aud. E. A. Mayer, of Buffalo 
J. W. Hanes, of Norwich 
R. F. Harbach, of Norwich 
F. J. Kelly, of Norwich 
P. H. Krebs, of Norwich 
E. L. Pitner, of Norwich 
Fred Williams, of Norwich 
The corporate office was at Norwich, but the general office was in Buffalo. 
Ganson Depew, a relative of the Goodyears, started in as assistant 
to the president of the Buffalo and Susquehanna in 1902; he was their 
general counsel in 1907-9, but out of railroads until 1914, after which 
he became the vice-president and general manager of the Potato Creek. 
The subsequent history is like that of so many of the small roads 
in McKean Cty., which had been built primarily to get out the lumber 
and other natural products. It slowly declined in extent, rolling stock 
and income, incurring a series of deficits. By 1926 it was down to 2 
locomotives, 1 passenger and 1 freight car, and operated only 3.36 mi. 
About 1924 there was an entire new slate of officers, as follows: 


Pres. S. D. Barclay, of Iaquin 
Vice-pres. 

and Sect. M. M. Quinn, of Olean 
Treas. P. H. Quinn, of Olean 


Genl. Mgr. E. V. Quinn, of Olean 
W. L. Barclay, of Williamsport 
W. F. Pickard, of Olean 
M. F. Quinn, of Olean 
R. M. Quinn, of Betula 
T. H. Quinn, of Olean 

The office was moved to Keystone. However, the march of time could 
not be stayed, and the road was abandoned in Jan., 1928. 

The locomotives of the Potato Creek RR were Lima-built Shays 
obtained second-hand from the Goodyear Lumber Co. The data was 
furnished by our member, Mr. S. R. Wood. 

Constr. Date G.L.Co. 


No. Bit. No. Cyl. W heel Comments 

286 4-17-19 9 12x14 32 to P.C., 2-14-19 

377 2-9-92 7 14x12 33 to P.C.; to Kendall Lumber 
(Cheathaven, Pa.) 

427 7-18-93 ] 14%4x12 33 ex-B&S; to P.C.; to Glenfield 
(N.Y.) Construction Co. 

677 11-16-01 12 1444x12 36 Thisone lettered “Potato Creek RR” 

678 12-4-01 14%x12 36 This was built for the James 


Strong Lumber Co. (their No. 1) of 
Bristol, Tenn. Then came to the 
Potato Creek; to Cleveland Oconee 
Lumber Co., (Atlanta, Ga.); to For- 
che River Lumber Co., (Bigelow, 
Ark.) 6-1920; to Green River Lum- 
ber Co. (McIntosh, Wash.) 11-1928. 
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An Old Rogers Locomotive? 


By F. AcHarp 


The Atlas illustrating Part II of one of the most substantial French 
books, on railway matters: ‘‘Voie, matériel roulant et Exploitation 
technique des Chemins de fer,’’ by Ch. Couche (1870), contains, on 
Plate LXXV, three sketches of an old American locomotive. These 
sketches are reproduced here. The locomotive shall be called here, for 
the sake of convenience, the ‘‘ X’’ engine. 

There is in Vol. II, Chap. VII, p. 489, of Couche, a paragraph de- 
voted to the American Locomotives: but it contains no mention whatever 
of the locomotive illustrated. 

Quite fortuitously, we came recently across a paragraph of the 
same volume, p. 437, Ref. 302, Essieux a simple coude (One-armed axle), 
which throws some light on the matter. 


“Cet essieu n’est pas nouveau, loin de 14. Il existait dans des 
‘* machines construites en 1837 par Baldwin. M. Schellhammer |’avait 
‘* remarqué dans un voyage aux Etats-Unis, et ¢’est sur ses indications 
‘* que M. Beugnot avait dessiné, en 1842, la machine représentée par 
** les figures 6 4 8 de la planche LXXV.’’ 


In translation: 


sé 


This form of axle is not a new one, far from it. It was to be 
‘* found in some engines built by Baldwin in 1837. Mr. Schellhammer 
‘* had his attention drawn upon it when travelling in the United States; 
‘* and the drawings of the locomotive represented on fig. 6 to 8, Plate 
‘* LXXV, have been made by Mr. Beugnot according to his indications.’ 


Now Mr. Schellhammer was then a member of the staff of the Loco- 
motive Department of Messrs. André Koechlin in Mulhouse! France and 
Mr. Beugnot Chief Engineer of the same Department. 

This ‘‘X’’ locomotive has the same general arrangement as the 
classical Norris engines, except that it is fitted with an outside wooden 
frame. The drawings are traced to a scale of 1:50, and some of the 
main dimensions, as checked from the drawings, are as follows: 


Diameter of cylinders 101%,” 
Piston stroke 18” 
Diam. of cylindrical boiler about 3’7” 
Length of tubes 8’ 


being in close accordance with the dimensions of the class B Norris 
Engines of 1841.7 





1 It may be mentioned, here, that the present Société Alsacienne de Constructions 
Mecaniques is the result of the amalgamation, in 1872 of Messrs. Koechlin with 
Usine de Graffenstaden. 

2See P. C. Dewhurst, Bulletin No. 79. 
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An old American tocomotive. 





The diameter of the driving wheels, however,—nearly 5’,—implies 
that the ‘‘X’’ engine was designed, not for hill-climbing duty, but for 
an ordinary all-round service. 

The first question is to ascertain whether the locomotive drawn in 
1842 was then built recently, or some years back. This question seems 
to be easily answered, by the consideration of the peculiar chimney, 
fitted with a David Matthew’s Spark Arrester. According to Sinclair 
1907 (p. 412), this particular form, No. 8, of Spark Arrester was de- 
signed in 1841. It is, at least, very probable that the ‘‘X’’ engine was 
built in 1841 or in 1842,—unless, of course, the spark-arrester had been 
substituted to an earlier type of chimney. 

The ‘‘X’’ engine is fitted—as the Norris Locomotives—with some 
sort of half crank, the precise construction of which does not appear 
from the drawing. It could not be built according to the patent of 1834 
of Baldwin, as the latter firm, according to a statement from George 
Escol SELLERS, quoted by SINCLAIR (1907)%, ‘‘had made the in- 
‘‘ vention for his own protection, and it was not for sale on any terms.”’ 
But, as COLBURN remarks (p. 46) ‘‘other American makers, who, to a 
‘“‘ considerable extent, copied Mr. Baldwin’s plans, retained the same 
‘“‘ position of the crank-wrist, but completed the crank by adding the 
‘second arm, or cheek, this arm being bedded in the east-iron driving 
‘“‘ wheel itself’’; and this arrangement is shown on fig. 51, under the 
name of ‘‘Dunham’s Crank, 1842.’’ 


Further, among the makers alluded to by COLBURN, was ROGERS, 
whose ‘‘pecular’’ crank-axle, according to SINCLAIR (1907)* ‘‘was 
‘equivalent to the half-crank used by Baldwin, one side of the web 
‘“‘ being set into the driving wheel ... It was an ingenious way of 
““ getting around the Baldwin patent.”’ 

The ‘‘X’’ engine shows a peculiar feature, already present in the 
“Sandusky,’’ of 1837, built by ROGERS, illustrated by SINCLAIR 
(1907) fig. 108—the general arrangement being altogether similar in 
both engines. The ends of the ‘‘driving axle protruded through the 
‘ pedestal, and carried the eccentrics and straps, which had rods that 
“‘ extended back, and with drop hooks operated rocking shafts, that were 
‘* loeated under the footboard.’’ This description applies most exactly to 
the ‘‘X’’ engine. 

The same arrangement seems to have been a specialty of ROGERS. 
“In the earlier engines made by the American firm of ROGERS 
‘““ Ketchum and Grosvenor, in 1837-1838, the four fixed eccentrics were 
‘* placed outside the driving wheels, in the manner subsequently adopted 
‘““by Mr. Crampton’’ (Colburn p. 50). 

__ When comparing the ‘‘X’’ engine with the ‘‘Sandusky,’’ the main 
difference lies in the type of boiler. The Bury hemispherical top boiler 
—similar to that of the ‘‘X’’ engine—was introduced by Rogers, accord- 
ing to SINCLAIR (1907),5 on their locomotive No. 5, ‘‘Batavia,’’ built 





3p. 141. 
4p. 235, 
5 p. 237. 
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in 1839, i.e. two or three years before the assumed date of the building 
of the ‘‘X’’ engine. 


In January 1842, according to P. C. Dewhurst,® Rogers built ‘‘few 
engines —, among them their No. 36, ‘‘Stockbridge’’—of a typical 
Norris pattern ‘‘—i.e. with external drive and bar framing—’’ but with 
a pair of uncoupled ‘‘wheels added.’’ It is to be supposed that, after 
the improved construction, Rogers did not revert to the ‘‘inside connect- 
ed type,’’ with wooden outer frame. 

Still comparing the ‘‘X’’ engine, with the ‘‘Sandusky,’’ some differ- 
ences are worth mentioning. In the ‘‘Sandusky,’’ the weight on the 
bogie was transmitted, on each side, by two rollers resting on opposite 
inclined planes. Thus any rotation of the bogie resulted in a substantial 
lifting of the weight of the front part of the engine, and in a very 
strong reaction to impede the free swinging of the bogie. This arrange- 
ment, while resting on a logical principle,—which found later a wide 
application, notably in France,—should have, on account of the steep- 
ness of the inclined planes, resulted in a great stiffness of the engine, 
certainly detrimental to the track, and probably also to the safety. The 
bogie, as arranged in the ‘‘ X’’ engine, with a full freedom of movement 
controlled only by loose chains, was certainly a relative improvement. 


The composite driving rod is also noticeable, and probably excep- 
tional. The slide-bars are fixed upon the inner sides of the frame, in a 
particularly effective way. 

Summing up the above evidences, one may come to the following 
conclusions. 

a) The ‘‘X’’ Engine was probably built no sooner than 1841 (date 
of invention of Spark arrester), not later than January 1842 (adoption 
of outside connected engines by Rogers, and date of the drawing made in 
France) ; therefore in 1841. 

b) The similarity with the ‘‘Sandusky’’ points to ROGERS. 

c) The type of crank-axle is consistent with ROGERS. 

d) The Bury boiler is consistent with ROGERS, and with the 
assumed date. 

e) The arrangement of the eccentrics, directed backwards, on the 
protruding end of the axle, as in the ‘‘Sandusky,’’ is mentioned only in 
connection with the practice of Rogers. 

It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to conclude that the ‘‘X’’ 
Engine was built by Rogers, Ketchum, and Grosvenor, in 1841, makers 
No. not lower than No. 6, and not higher than No. 35. 

A further step towards the identification of the ‘‘X’’ Engine may be 
made, thanks to a remark from SINCLAIR (1907),? namely that the 
Spark-Arrester No. 8, of 1841, fitted to the ‘‘X’’ Engine ‘‘was used 
considerably on the lines now forming part of the New-York Central 
System.’’ 

The writer is unable to make more progress in the solving of this 
problem. 





6 Bulletin No. 79, p. 30. 
Tp. 411. 
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ding Comment : 
‘few Before publishing this article and sketch submitted by Mr. Achard, 
ical the material was turned over to our member Mr. Paul T. Warner for his 
with opinion. Under date of December 12th, 1950, he replied as follows: 
fter ‘‘T am in receipt of your letter of December 6, together with 
lect prints of engine ‘‘X’’ and notes from Mr. Achard. I am familiar 
with this drawing, for we have had a copy of it at the office for a 
ffer- long time. I don’t know where it came from, but I remember that 
the when we first saw it a number of us spent a lot of time trying to 
site determine the engine’s identity, and we finally came to the conclu- 
itial sion that it did not represent any particular locomotive, but was 
very made to show the leading characteristics of an American engine of 
nge- the early 1840’s. I see no reason to change this conclusion; the 
vide locomotive has the Baldwin half-crank, but we have no evidence that 
eep- Baldwin ever built a locomotive like this, and I don’t believe Rogers 
™, did either.’’ 
e a ‘ 
nent In the 1886 edition of the catalogue published by the Rogers Loco- 
motive and Machine Works, on pp. 12 appears two sketches, Fig. 12 of 
sain the first locomotive, the ‘‘Sandusky’’ and Fig. 13 showing the driving 
ye wheels and crank axle. There are several differences between these 
sketches and the ones used to illustrate this article and it seems that Mr. 
, Warner’s suggestion that it represents a composite drawing of an Ameri- 
ving can locomotive in the early 1840’s is the best solution. 
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The Boston and Mt. Desert Limited 


New England has not had many of the ‘‘limited’’—all Pullman type 
trains, perhaps because of the shorter distances and such trains of this 
type have been used either by the New Haven R. R., between Boston and 
New York or the Boston & Albany, in connection with the New York 
Central lines for through service to the mid-west. However, it remained 
for a friend of this Society, a minister in San Bernardino, California, 
to send us a brochure of this interesting train. 

In gaily colored red and black ink, this brochure states the Boston 
and Mt. Desert Limited to be the first Limited Train in New England, 
composed exclusively of Pullman cars. The running time from Boston 
to Bar Harbor was made in 8% hours. The train was vestibuled 
(narrow) throughout, a dining car, serving meals at any time, ran 
through and, from the illustration, it would appear that the name of 
the train appeared on the letterboard of each car, the name of the road 
being on the car body. The train consisted probably, of five cars. 

From a check of the timetables in the Baker Library, it would seem 
that this was to announce the service for the summer of 1888. The train 
served Bar Harbor and a stop was made at Danville Jct. to connect 
with the stages from Poland Springs. The schedule was as follows: 


East Bound West Bound 
9 15 A.M. Lv. Boston (Haymarket Square) Ar. 3 45 
10 35 Exeter 2 28 
11 55 Old Orchard 1 07 
12 15 P.M. Ar. Portland (Union Station) Lv. 12 45 
12 20 Lv. Portland a Ar. 12 40 P.M. 
1 02 Ar. Danville Jct. (Poland Springs) 12 00 Noon 
3 30 Bangor 9 #0 
5 00 Mt. Desert Ferry 8 00 
5 Bar Harbor Lv. 7 10 A.M. 


The early departure from Bar Harbor allowed for an early arrival 
in Boston so that passengers would arrive in New York City at 11:00 
P. M. that night. The train probably entered service at the close of 
June, 1888 and ran through until September of that year. It was not 
continued, at least as a limited train, the subsequent season. 

In the Sept. 1888 ‘‘Pathfinder’’ we find an interesting paragraph, 
page 11: 


‘‘The fastest train in New England is the ‘‘ Mt. Desert Limited.”’ 
From the Ferry to Bangor, 42% miles in 1 hour and 25 minutes. 
3etween Bangor and Danville Jct., 119 miles in 2 hours and 25 
minutes, a speed of about 50 miles an hour. Between Danville Jet. 
and Portland, 29% miles, 40 minutes. From Portland to Old Oreh- 
ard Beach, 11% miles in 10 minutes, nearly 70 miles per hour. From 
Old Orchard to Exeter, 53 miles, time 1 hour 19 minutes and from 
Exeter to Boston, 50% miles, 1 hour and 17 minutes, making the run 
from Mt. Desert Ferry to Boston, 306% miles, including five stops 
in 7 hours, 45 minutes, an average speed of about 40 miles an hour. 
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The schedule given in the ‘‘Pathfinder’’ may have resulted in a 
reduction in running time after the train was started but, your Editor 
is a bit dubious about that Portland-Old Orchard Beach dash in ten 
minutes. Even so, altho’ this schedule is not as fast as the present 
(summer 1950) schedule between Boston and Bangor, it is five minutes 
faster than similar service offered last summer to Bar Harbor. But the 
fact remains, the Boston & Maine-Maine Central Railroads, offered the 
first Limited Train in New England and even tho’ it ran for only one 
season, it paved the way for other fast trains to come to this section. 
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Worth Reading 


Compiled by ExizasetH O. CuLLEN, Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American Railroads, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


American Express—A Century of Service 1850-1950, by Alden 
Hatch. Cover-title, 287 p. Illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Co., 
Ine. $3.50. 

Central & Southern Africa Transport Conference, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, October 25—November 17, 1950. Proceedings 
... Summary in Railway Gazette, November 24, 1950, p. 470. Editorial 
summary : Decisions of the Johannesburg Conference, in Railway Gazette, 
January 26, 1951, pp. 89-90, has Map of railways in Central Africa, 
showing lines discussed at the . . . Conference. Organization, list of 
delegates, and program described under caption: Central and Southern 
Africa Transport Conference: Johannesburg: 1950, pp. 20-23, in South 
African Railways and Harbours. Report of the General Manager... 
for the year ended 31st March, 1950. Pretoria, The Government Printer. 

Directory of Railway Officials & Year-Book 1950-1951, compiled 
from official sources under the direction of The Editor of The Railway 
Gazette. 56th year of publication. iv, 640 p. incl. tables, 192 adv. p. 
London, England, Tothill Press Ltd. 30 shillings. Formerly ‘‘ Universal 
Directory of Railway Officials... ’’ Historical sketches of government 
boards, ministries, commissions, ete., and the large railroads in all coun- 
tries. Names in English and the language of the country, headquarters, 
and names and addresses of officials of all railroads, together with 
‘*Financial’’ summaries; Mileages and Gauges, and Locomotives and 
Rolling Stock, for each railroad. 

Economics of Transportation, by Marvin L. Fair and Ernest W. 
Williams, Jr. x, 757 p. New York City, Harper & Bros. $5.50. 

The Elements of Transportation Economics, by G. Lloyd Wilson. 
178 p. New York, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. $2.95. 

Le Ferrovie Italiane dello Stato—La Ricostruzione alla primavera 
1950, by Direzione Generale delle F. S., Rome, Italy. 56 p. inel. illus., 
part in color. Maps showing lines wrecked from 1940-1945, and recon- 
structed by spring of 1950. Text in Italian, French and English. 

Footprints of the Dragon—A Story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways, by Vanya Oakes. Illustrated by Tyrus Wong. ix, 240 p. Phila- 
delphia, Penna., The John C. Winston Co. $2.50. 

Friedrich List—The Father of German Railroads. His Residence 
in Dauphin and Schuylkill Counties, Pennsylvania, by R. W. Brown, 
president, Reading Company. Cover-title, 11 p. Address before Histori- 
eal Society of Dauphin County, Harrisburg, Penna., September 18, 1950. 

Illinois Central Railroad Company—A Centennial Bibliography— 
1851-1951, compiled by Helen R. Richardson, reference librarian, Bureau 
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of Railway Economics Library, Association of American Railroads. xiv, 
239 p. incl. Map. Free on request to Illinois Central Railroad Co., Attn. 
Geo. M. Crowson, 135 E. 11th Place, Chicago 5, II. 

Interstate Gommerce Commission. . . . Transportation During the 
Year (1950). pp. 1-20, in its 64th Annual Report . . . November 1, 1950. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. off., 1951. $1.25. 

Iraqi State Railway. Report of the Administration of the Railways 
for the year ended 31st March, 1941-1949. 10 vols. incl. illus., tables. 
1941 and 1948 have maps in color. 1949 report, p. 2, mentions: ‘‘.. . The 
Railway Association also manages the Iraqi Airways... ’’ See also 
notes on Simplon-Orient Express operations in each report, and notes 
on training of Iraqis for railroad work. 

Jahrbuch des Eisenbahnwesens 1950. 239 p. Illus., Maps. Hamburg 
1, Germany, Walter Teigeler. pp. 7-15, Die Deutsche Bundesbahn in 
Jahre 1949, by Berthold Stumpf. In Die Bundesbahn, published in 
Offenbach (Main) Germany, in issue of 5 January 1951, official section, 
pp. 2-20, is Verlaufiger Jahresruckblick der Deutschen Bundesbahn 
(Geschaftsjahr 1950, ohne Sundwestdeutsche Eisenbahnen). 

Main Line of Mid-America—The Story of the Illinois Central, by 
Carlton J. Corliss. xviii, 490 p. Illus., Maps. New York, Creative Age 
Press. $4.75. ‘‘. . . dedicated to the thousands of men and women who 
through the century have helped to make the Illinois Central the Main 
Line of Mid-America.’’ ‘‘ ... May we of the present generation prove 
worthy of our great heritage.’’ Foreword by Wayne A. Johnston, presi- 
dent. ‘‘Firsts’’ of the Illinois Central summarized, p. x. Bibliography, 
pp. 465-471. 

Mileposts on the Prairie—The Story of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway, by Frank P. Donovan. Cover-title, ix, 310 p. Illus. New York, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation. $4.50. Dedicated ‘‘To the 
Men and Women Who Have Built and Worked for the Minneapolis & 


St. Louis Railway 1870-1950.’’ ‘‘. .. Today the M&StL is a debt-free 
railroad paying substantial dividends on a modern plant. . . Traffic 
managers throughout the land know of the Peoria Gateway Line... It is 


a midwestern carrier with some twenty-seven off-line offices for nation- 
wide coverage. A popular bridge line between East and West. A local 
road with a continental mission to expedite ‘‘freight through non-con- 
gested portals from coast to coast... Operating in four Midwestern 
states, the M&StL has become a fast, dependable freight carrier... The 
need for an independent outlet [for Minneapolis and Minnesota] in 
he seventies laid the cornerstone for the thriving bridge line. . . ’’ (pp. 
-7) 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Railroad Construction History and Ownership. ‘‘. . . The department 
maintains the construction history and ownership of all the railroads 
in the state, from 1862 when the first railroad was built, to date... ”’ 
(In its 51st Report—its Biennial report. . . to the Governor . . . for the 
period ending June 30, 1950—Engineering Division, p. 19). 

Moody’s Steam Railroads, 1950, by Moody’s Investors’ Service, 62 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Jts Manual of Investments, American 
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and Foreign: Railroad Securities. xxxv, 1448 p. For price apply to 
Moody’s Investors’ Service. 

Nationalized Transport Operations in Great Britain (Second Year: 
1949), by Bureau of Railway Economies, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington 6, D. C. Its Special Series No. 81, February 1951. 
p. inel. tables. Free on request. 

Ninety Years’ Progress—New Zealand Railways, by Railways Pub- 
licity and Advertising Branch. 6 p. Illus., Map. Wellington, New Zealand, 
Government Printer. 

The Preservation of Relics and Records—Report to the British 
Transport Commission, by a special committee. 40 p. London, Eng., 
British Transport Commission. ls. 6d. For sale in U. S. A. by British 
Information Services Sales Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 40 cents. Part I—Records. Part Il—Relics. ‘‘. . . The Com- 
mission feel that the Report of this Committee will be of great interest 
to many of those now concerned with the preservation of the relics and 
records of the industrial history of this country, as well as to their own 
staff, and have therefore decided to publish it ...’’ Foreword, signed by 
Lord Hureomb, chairman, B. T. C. Summary in Modern Transport, 
Jan. 27, 1951, p. 12, with editorial comments: British Transport Museums 
and A library of Transport History? p. 1. 

... The Public Service Ratlroads of Cuba,—Comment and Recom- 
mendations of the Cuba Mission for the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Dated December 1, 1950. 38 mimo. p. 
Folded map. Washington, D. C., The International Bank . . . Abstract 
in Railway Age, February 26, 1950, pp. 34-37, with illus. and map. 

QUIZ on Railroads and Railroading—8th Edition, January 1951, 
by Association of American Railroads, Washington 6, D. C. 300 
questions and answers. II]. Free on request to A. A. R. 

Railroads and the Defense of the Nation, by Association of American 
Railroads. 24 p. Illus., charts. Free on request to A. A. R., Washington 
6, D. C. 

Regrouping of Indian Railways. Memorandum... , by Railway 
Board, Ministry of Transport, New Delhi, India. 3 p. with accompany- 
ing map, 26x26 inches, showing proposed regrouping in different colors. 
Copies might be obtained from Embassy of India, 2107 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 

South African Railways and Harbours. Report of the General 
Manager |W. H. L. Heckroodt] .. . for the year ended 31st March, 1950. 
xii, 219 p. Illus., Tables. Folded maps. Pretoria, Union of South Africa, 
The Government Printer. 1 pound, 1 shilling. Droughts and floods 
complicated operations, while Road Services handled some ‘‘abnormal 
loads,’’ and railways ‘‘quotaed’’ traffic in some directions. 

Soviet Railroads since 1940, by Holland Hunter. 15 p. University 
of Birmingham, England, Dept. of Economics and Institutions of the 
U. 8. 8. R., Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. Reprinted from 
its Bulletin 4, on Soviet Economic Development, Sept. 1950. Abstracts 
in New York Times, Oct. 2, 1950, p. 13; Railway Age, Nov. 18, 1950, p. 60. 

Steel Trails to Santa Fe, by L. L. Waters. [12], 500 p. Illus., Maps. 
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Lawrence, Kansas, University Press. $4.00. . represents a unique 
and exciting undertaking for the University of Kansas. The study of 
the first of what we hope will be many investigations of business enter- 
prises which have shaped the destiny of Kansas and the great Empire 
of the Southwest of which it is a part.’’ 

Study of Domestic Land and Water Transportation—Hearings . . . 
pursuant to 8. Res. 50... . 2 April, May, June and July 1950, before the 
Subcommittee on Domestic Land and Water Transportation | Francis 
J. Myers, Pennsylvania, chm.] of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Senate, 81st Cong., 2nd Session. VIII, 1574 p. 
incl. Index: Part I. Railroad; Part II. Motor Carriers; Part III. Water 
Carriers; Part IV. Pipelines; Part V. General. Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Govt. Print. Office. $3.50. 

Through All Europe from Paris, by French National Railways, 610 
5th Ave., New York 20,N. Y. 55 p. ‘‘ ... This booklet, illustrated with 
charts and maps, gives the condensed schedules of all main inter- 
European Railway Routes starting from Paris....’’ Free on request. 

Transportation in the United States—2nd Edition, by T. W. Van 
Metre. x, 401 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., The Foundation Press, Inc. $4.00. 

Washington—Present and Future. A General Summary of the Com- 
prehensive Plan for the National Capital and Its Environs, by U. S. 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 48 p. Illus. Maps. 
include reprint of The L’Enfant Plan, front endpapers; ‘‘evolution of 
the National Capital’’; ‘‘pattern of decentralized government employ- 
ment centers’’; ‘‘ National Capital Region, Jurisdictional Boundaries”’ ; 
‘‘District of Columbia Comprehensive Plan.’’ Moving People and Goods, 
pp. 26-32, includes ‘‘ Rail, Air, Waterways’’ p. 32. Washington, D. C., 
U. 8. Govt. Print. Off., $1.50. 

““Western Pacific’’—Its First Forty Years! A Brief History (1910- 
1950), by Frederic Bennett Whitman, president. 32 p. Illus. A New- 
comen address, New York, October 27, 1950. New York, San Francisco, 
Montreal, The Newcomen Society in North America. ‘‘ ... On July 1, 
1949, I became president of the Western Pacific. But that belongs to the 
second forty years.’’ p. 24. 

Wheels A-Rolling, by Japanese National Railways, Kokutetsu Bldg., 
Tokyo, Japan. [36] p. Illus. Free on request. ‘‘ . a brief survey 
of the standard of service, facilities and equipment of the Japanese 
National Railways... ”’ 

Annual Review and Outlook Number, Railway Age, January 15, 
1951. 270 p. Meet the Editors, pp. 95-96. A Review of Railway Opera- 
tions in 1950, by J. H. Parmelee, pp. 134-154. The Railroads’ 1950 in 
Pictures, pp. 155-167. Annual reviews of finance, construction, labor 
and wage events, purchases, maintenance, train communication, signal- 
ing, electrical and mechanical equipment, motive power and equipment, 
Canadian and Mexican railroads, by several authors, pp. 168-237. 

Assignment in Araby, by Noel F. Busch. Town & Country, Febru- 
ary 1951, pp. 104-107, 132-136, 139. A wartime visit to King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia in his capital Riyadh, ‘‘ . . . located at the approximate 
center of the Arabian peninsula, surrounded by desert that stretched 
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from five hundred to a thousand miles in all directions... ’’ From 
Cairo, Egypt, to Jedda, Saudi Arabia, by air, from Jedda to Riyadh, by 
ear across 700 miles of roadless desert, following the invitation from the 
King. In Cairo, Mr. Busch met the Vermonter who ‘‘through a chain 
of improbable circumstances, had acquired the concession for mining 
gold near Medina which King Solomon gave up as worked out 1000 years 
before the birth of Christ, and in Riydah, the Brooklyn truck driver, who 
took the appreciable returns from the mines under present mining 
methods to the ports of Jedda or Bahrein. Oil of course goes by pipe- 
lines. 

The Automobile: Its Present and Its Future, by Charles Barnard. 
Town & Country, February 1951. pp. 93-95, 126. Reprinted with illustra- 
tions, from the March 1900 issue of St. Nicholas Magazine, with editorial 
note : ‘‘The accompanying article, which is a rare prophecy of the coming 
automotive age, was written at a time when automobiles were still a 
curiosity... ”’ 

British Railway Standard Locomotives Designed for Both Main-Line 
Passenger and Freight Service. Railway Gazette, February 2, 1951, pp. 
126-129, 134. Illus., Diagrs. Editorial comment: The First Standard 
Locomotive, p. 115. Naming Ceremony ..., p. 134. ‘ ... named 
‘Britannia’ by Minister of Transport at Marylebone Station on January 
its 

Ferrocarriles Colombianos, by Guillermo Camacho administrador 
general . . . Revista del Consejo Administrativo de los FF. CC. Naci- 
onales, Bogota, Colombia, No. 80, Octubre de 1950, pp. 3-79. Report 
to 7th Pan American Railway Congress, Mexico City, October 1950, with 
comment by Congress Reporter, José Marino Blazquez. Map between 
pp. 8-9. Layouts. Free on request to Consejo Administrativo. 

Ferrocarriles de Mexico. Forronales, Mexico, D. F., Octubre de 
1950. 116 p. incl. illus., ports, maps. Special issue for the Pan American 
Railway Congress, reviewing history of Mexican railroads, improvements, 
new construction, changes to standard gage, and employee training. 
Free on request to Walter S. Abernathy, executive secretary, U. S$. 
National commission in the Pan American Railway Congress Association, 
1868-A, Commerce Dept. Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Fifteenth International Railway Congress, in Rome, Italy. Rail- 


way Gazette, September 22, 1950, p. 295. ‘‘ ... The International Rail- 
way Congress Association, . . . is Sui Generis as the only world-wide 
body concerned specifically with railways ... its reports, which cover 


every part of the world, are designed to place facts before its members 

*? Summaries of reports to the Rome Congress were published in 
Railw ay Gazette, from the issue of Sept. 22, 1950, thru issues to the end 
of 1950. Texts of reports were preprinted in Bulletins of the Inter- 
national Railway Congress Association. 

First Locomotive from Chittaranjan—Ceremonial Naming of the 
Works by the Indian President. Railway Gazette, December 29, 1950, 
p. 606. Illus. ‘‘ ... The works... the first to be built in India specifi- 
cally for the manufacture of locomotives, is expected to be the largest 
of its type in Asia.... ”’ 
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The Future of Railways, by F. Q. den Hollander, president, Nether- 
lands Rys. Journal of the Institute of Transport, January 1951, pp. 41- 
52. Maps, charts, tables. JI. Transportation in modern human society, 
pp. 41-51. II. The Military Task, p. 52. Conclusion: ‘‘There is a good 
future for those railways which know how to restrict themselves to their 
proper functions and consequently are willing to transfer to others 
what can be done better by them. That future will not only be good, 
but even better if the railways will keep themselves young, strong and 
adaptable... . ”’ p. 52. 

... Frontier with Conveniences—Kiruna, Swedish Lapland, by Our 
Footloose Correspondents, Oden and Olivia Merker. The New Yorker, 
November 18, 1950, pp. 129-136. The city by the ‘‘fabulously rich iron- 
ore mountains... All through the day and night, long trains of ore 
ears rattle up to Narvik, the ice-free Norwegian port on the Atlantic. ... 
Three times a day on weekdays . . . the sleek trains of the Swedish State 
Railways roll into town from the south on an electrified line. ... ”’ 

Handling Transcontinental Trains with Diesel Power, by J. W. 
Corbett, vice-president of Operations, Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Talk at San Francisco meeting, Nov. 16, 1950. (In Pacific Rail- 
way Club Proceedings, January 1951, pp. 13-22. ‘‘ ... While the sub- 
ject of my talk refers to diesels in transcontinental train service, I do 
not believe the subject can be separated from a general discussion of the 
advent of diesels into the railroad business... . ’’ 

Illinois Central Centennial. Railway Age, February 12, 1951, pp. 
88-112. Illus., ports., maps. Editorial comment: History as a tool of 
management, p. 87. 

Illinois Central Magazine—Centennial Issue, February 1951. ‘‘A 
Century of Leadership—Portraits of the Sixteen Presidents of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad’’ pp. 6-7. ‘‘They Built for the Long Pull,’’ by 
Charles H. Mottier, vice-president and chief engineer, pp. 8-11. ‘‘The 
Lighter Side of the Law’’ by Joseph H. Wright, general counsel, pp. 20- 
21. ‘Steam Locomotives Through the Years pp. 30-31. 

Mexico—La Tierra Encantada. Arizona Highways, November 1950. 
44 pp. Illus., partly in color, by Allen Reed. ‘‘We take you this issue 
on a Mexican adventure, the journey by rail from Nogales to Guadalajara 

"*(p.2). **... This string of shining steel, to use its full name, 
is * the Ferrocarril Sud-Pacifico de Mexico—the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico—a subsidiary of our own Southern Pacific. Historians have 
extolled the contribution of our S. P. and the Santa Fe to the building 
and development of the frontier West that was once Arizona. The S. 
P. of Mexico has done even more for the territory it serves. ... It has 
withstood floods and revolutions, hell and high water, and is miraculously 
ne. business in the same old place—betw een Nogales and Guadalajara. 

”? (p. 4). 

eo Road Centennial Feature. Railway Age, November 11, 
1950, pp. 53-78. TIllus., ports., map, profile. ‘‘ High and Wides’’ in the 
Milwaukee? s First Hundred Years—Transcontinental Railroad conceived 
a century ago as a local tap line— ... ’’ pp. 53-58. The NEW Mil- 
waukee’s First Five Years, pp. 59-63, includes profile: ‘‘The Milwaukee 
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crosses five major mountain ranges in the 883 miles between Ryegate, 
Mont., and Seattle.’’ 

The Modern Illinois Central. Modern Railroads, February 195], 
195 p. Illus., Maps, including: ‘‘ Facilities of the Illinois Central’’ pp. 
34-35. Chart: Organization of the Illinois Central, pp. 48-49. ‘‘Indus- 
trial & Agricultural Development—A Key to Balance Flow of Traffic. 
Historically a giant development program in itself, the IC is finding new 
ways of developing traffic’’ pp. 60, 62, illustrated with a photograph of 
the ‘‘low cost, lightweight tree planting machine,’’ 85 of which set out 
more than 9 million seedlings in IC territory in the 1949-50 planting 
season. 

OVERSEAS RAILWAYS—1950. A Railway Gazette publication 
reviewing the present position and development programmes of railways 
overseas. 128 p. incl. maps, illus. Contents, by countries: In Africa: 
East African Rys.; Gold Coast, Nigeria; South ‘Africa, and Sudan. In 
Asia: Burma; Ceylon ; Malaya, and Pakistan. Australia. In Canada: 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. New Zealand. In South 
America: Argentina; Brazil; Chile & Bolivia, and Uruguay. 

Para la Historia del Ferrocarri } 
nada, by Maria Josefa Artola. Ferroviarios, Madrid, Spain, November 
1950, pp. 11-12. Illustrated. ‘‘ ... el tipo de locomotora mas antigua 

9? 





Passenger Progress Number—1950. Railway Age, October 28, 1950. 
210 p. Illustrated. ‘‘1900 and 1950—Passenger Service Then and Now” 
pp. 105-112. ‘‘Fifty Years of Thoroughbred 1900-1950”’ pp. 113-137, 
by railroads. 

The Perennial Question of Co-ordination, by Brig.-Gen. Sir H. 
Osborne Manece. Journal of the Institute of Transportation, January 
1951, pp. 53-55. ‘‘ ... Then again it has, in my view rightly, been de- 
cided that transport is to be considered financially as a whole and not 
each form of transport separately. In the first place this means that 
transport as a whole, whether nationalised or free, should not be a charge 
on the Budget. Then, it means that nationalised transport must pay 
its way as a whole. This involves economies in the cost of operation 
attained through closest technical integration... ’’ (p. 53) ‘‘ ...I have 
not yet heard of any country which claims to have solved the problem 
of co-ordination of transport, so that there is time yet for Great Britain 
to give a lead. ... ”’ (p. 55). 

Railway Centenaries of 1951 {in Great Britain]. Railway Gazette, 
December 29, 1951, pp. 593. ‘‘ ... A list of the principal openings is 
given in our Scrap Heap |p. 596] columns, and, as is our custom, these 
notes are concerned principally with railway personalities who were 
in the news one hundred years ago. 

Railway Developments in Argentina—1. Proposed gauge stan 
dardisation and increasing trend toward diesel haulage. 2. There is an 
urgent need for new locomotives, but widely-different physical and opera- 
ting conditions of former company-owned railways make a national 
motive power policy difficult to determine. (By a Correspondent). 
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Relocating Pennsylvania Railroad, Conemaugh River Flood Control 
Reservoir, by D. L. Sommerville, chief engineer, Central Region, Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad. Railway Club of Pittsburgh Official Proceedings, De- 
eember 14, 1950, pp. 5-14. 

La ‘‘Renfe’’, Nexo Cordial entre Europa y Africa—Servicio de 
Autocares Paris-Madrid-Casablanca. Ferroviarios, Madrid, Spain, July 
1950, pp. 7-8. Illus. 

The Shortline Railroads of Virginia. Parts 1-2, by Leighman Haw- 
kins. Virginia and the Virginia County, January 1951, pp. 27-28, 58-63, 
65, 83-88. Will be continued. 

Smooth is the Road—Beginning the Chesapeake and Ohio Story, by 
Joseph F. Doherty. Tracks—Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, February 
1951, pp. 30-37. 

S. P. Streamliner Sets Spring Styles [for women]. Railway Age, 
February 19, 1951, pp. 18-20. Illustrated. ‘‘Sunset Pink’’... a color 
born in a ear builder’s shop and promoted on a long-distance stream- 
liner, together with Harper’s Bazaar, January 1951, in which the several 
Sunset Pinks are part of the color illustrations. 

The Story of High Speed Braking, by C. L. Eksergian, executive 
engineer and assistant to vice-president, Budd Co. New York Railroad 
Club Official Proceedings, October 19, 1950, pp. 247-264. 

**Super-Chief’’—New Equipment .. . Includes Dome Cars. Santa 
Fe’s all-new No. 1 passenger train has many novelties, including a ‘‘ Tur- 
quoise Room’’ in the dome-lounge car. New sleeping cars ... Three 
types of all-room cars... built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Railway Age, February 19, 1951, pp. 14-17; February 26, 1951, pp. 28-33. 








New Books 


American Locomotives, 1871-1881, over 200 pages, 11x16, illustrated, 
Published by Graham Hardy, Oakland, California, Price $17.50. 

Many of us recall and some of us own copies of the book entitled— 
Recent Locomotives, published by the Railroad Gazette of New York City. 
There were three editions, each one larger and improved over the one 
previous and for many of us they formed a pleasant pastime on a rainy 
afternoon and later they became a cherished possession. With adequate 
description together with large plates and drawings they formed a 
mirror of the locomotives of the period. 

The publisher has selected the 1883 edition for his subject matter 
and he has deleted all of the locomotives and drawings on foreign sub- 
jects. This has brought it down to strictly American subject matter 
which should heighten the interest and reduce the cost. The form of 
presentation used by the Railroad Gazette has been followed in this new 
publication but the heavy paper stock used for the pages, the decorations 
by E. 8S. Hammack and the insertion of some additional data and illus- 
trations have all gone to improve the original publication of 1883. The 
publisher has done well to reprint and improve this publication because 
in no other place can such a wealth of locomotive details be found ade- 
quately illustrated with plates and drawings. 


American Locomotives, 1900-1950, by Edwin P. Alexander, 254 
pages, 125 plates, 84x11. Published by W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
N. Y. Price $6.75. 

This book follows the pattern of his previous book—Iron Horses. 
The author has shown a wise selection in his subjects and the publisher 
has done an excellent job in the matter of presentation. The illustrations 
with the detailed side view drawing with the data makes for completeness 
and compactness. 


But it seems a pity that in a work of this kind that the author cannot 
take the time to check with someone in order to avoid making certain 
erroneous statements. For example, on page 10, the Walschaerts valve 
gear was used by William Mason as early as 1874 and he used it on the ma- 
jority of his bogie engines built in the seventies and eighties. He had to 
use some sort of a valve gear because of the closeness of the drivers to the 
cross head and when this same problem was presented to the builders in 
later years, they abandoned the Stephenson gear and, this was around 
1904 but that was not the first year of its use. In the ease of the illustra- 
tion of PRR No. 1223, used to illustrate the D-16sb class, it is a pity that 
an illustration of the D-16b class, as originally built, without the electric 
headlight, superheating and piston valves could not have been used tor 
that was when these engines were in their original state and beauty. In 
the matter of P&R No. 303, illustrated opposite page 68, the road says it 
was class P-6a, not Q-1b. The remarks as applied to the K-4s of the PRR 
on page 98 are in keeping with those from other sources but, some of us 
feel that if the road had designed and built say, a Hudson type, instead 
of the last 100 K-4s, they would have been that much better off. By 
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1927, the date the last K-4s were completed, the wide firebox permitted 
by the four wheel trailing truck was pretty evident but of these, the 
‘“‘Pennsy’’ had none until they ‘‘borrowed’’ their 2-10-4 type from the 
( & O. It would have done no harm for them to have commenced the 
development of the stoker, a device used on the Lines West before it 
found favor on the P.R.R. One wonders also, why the mogul that ap- 
pears opposite page 102 is illustrated. This was a type used in the 
previous century and seems out of place with these subsequent types. 
As for the Pacifics on the L & N, opposite page 124, both the records of 
the Rogers Works as well as those for the L & N show that the first five 
Pacific type locomotives were delivered to that road in 1905, not 1907 
by ALCo. 


Lastly, the statement on page 160 cannot be passed without com- 
ment. The Highland Cireuit of the Boston & Albany R. R., leaves the 
main line at Brookline Ject., proceeds through Brookline, the Newtons, 
including Waban and joins the main line again at Riverside, at which 
point, some of the trains could and did proceed to Boston via the main 
line. Save during World War II, these suburban trains have been in- 
variably handled by these ‘‘double-enders’’ of both the 300 and 400 
series. The 400’s have also been used on the main line but their lack of 
water capacity limited their use to Framingham only. Now, these engines 
never have been used between Boston and Brookline Jet. Brookline 
Jet. is simply a tower, there never was a station there and the service 
mentioned by the author never did and could not exist. He has stated 
their capacity correctly for your editor has seen them handle the ten 
steel Pullman trains used by the West Point cadets when they came to 
play Harvard, around the circuit but, they always went down Chestnut 
Hill, never up. In the same way, some of the equipment of the main line 
trains and even the entire trains themselves were turned by running 
them around the circuit. Despite these obvious errors, the book is a com- 
panion to ‘‘Iron Horses’’ and is well worth owning. 


Trolley Pictures of the Empire State, by F. E. Reifschneider and 
Stephen D. Maguire, 48 pages, 8144x5\%, illustrated, bound in paper. 
Copies may be obtained from F. E. Reifsechneider, P. O. Box 774, Or- 
lando, Florida, price 75e. 


This is a companion publication to the previous ones by this author 
but this is entirely made up of illustrations from the collection of Stephen 
D. Maguire and others. The illustrations are good, there are three to 
a page and they certainly remind one of the pleasures of cooling off on 
a hot day with a ride on the interurban or trolley. 


Your editor regrets that he has been unable to find the time to read 
‘‘Mileposts on the Prairie,’’ by Frank P. Donovan; ’’Railroads down the 
Valleys, ”’ by Randall V. Mills and ‘‘Footprints of the Dragon,’’ by 
Vanya Oakes but these books will be reviewed in a subsequent bulletin. 
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U. S. Railroad Map 


Those of us that were fortunate enough to hear the address given by 
Prof. E. L. Ullman before the Lexington Group in Boston in December, 
1949, will recall his interesting paper on American Railroad Geography, 
This map was prepared by Prof. Ullman based on this data. It shows 
the classifications in accordance with the traffic capacity and the relative 
importance of the Class I railroads with the smaller roads. Centralized 
traffic control territory and lines equipped with automatic signals are 
shown in color. We believe this map will be of interest to all those 
interested in the fiow of traffic. The map measures 44x30 inches, printed 
on heavy paper, 3 colors, sells for $2.50 and orders should be addressed 
to the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 30 Church Street, New York 
(7), N. ¥. 





Life Membership Dues 


At a meeting of the Directors of this Society held on May 6th, 1951, 
it was voted to change the dues of a Life Membership in this Society. To 
those members who have reached the age of fifty (50) and have had 
twenty (20) years of membership, the Life Membership fee will not be 
changed. To those that have attained the same age but only ten (10) 
years of membership, the fee will be increased to $75.00. To those that 
can meet neither of the above qualifications, the fee will be $100.00. 
These fees are to become effective thirty (30) days after the date of 
publication—in other words they will become effective around the first 
of July, 1951. 
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The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston, Mass., at 2:45 P. M. on Sunday, May 6, 1951, with the following 
members present ; Messrs. Becker, Fisher, Fogg, Forsyth, Gaynor, Graves, 
Harrison, Parker, Richardson, Schmid, Twomey and Yungmeyer. 

President Fisher was Chairman of the Meeting. The minutes of the 
last Annual Meeting were read and approved. 

The reports of the President and Treasurer were unanimously 
approved as published. 

Honorary membership in the Society was unanimously voted to Mr. 
Paul T. Warner of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fisher read portions of the will of Mr. Willard F. Keeney 
giving his collections and certain funds to the Society. The Secretary 
was instructed to make grateful acknowledgment of this bequest. 

There fcllowed a discussion of the formation of Chapters within 
the Society and it was voted that in order for a petition for the formation 
of a Chapter to be acceptable it will be necessary that at least six members 
of at least one year’s good standing in the parent Society must make 
the application. 

A discussion of the format of the Membership Roster followed. It 
was the consensus of the Meeting that management of this matter was 
entirely within the authority of the Publication Committee. 

Mr. Walker, representing the Nominating Committee, then offered 
the following in nomination for the offices of Director of the Society: 


George P. Becker John W. Merrill 

Dr. Arthur H. Cole Robert C. Schmid 
Charles E. Fisher Rogers E. M. Whitaker 
Walter R. Fogg Harold S. Walker 
Harold D. Forsyth D. W. Yungmeyer 


H. Lincoln Harrison 


Upon voting, these members were found to be unanimously elected. 

The Annual Meeting was then adjourned. 
4:05 P. M. 

Immediately following the Annual Meeting, the Directors met and 
elected the following officers, to hold office until the next Annual 
Meeting: 


A Charles E. Fisher 
Pe I a ciciencinienimemencmniin D. W. Yungmeyer 
cg en sere sss George P. Becker 
ELEC ETE Harold D. Forsyth 
Financial Secretary___----------- Harold S. Walker 
Ere eee John W. Merrill 
Mid-West Res. Vice President-------- Roy. L. Martin 
Mid-West Representative___----~- Alex. L. H. Darragh 
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In Memory of 
Euuis D. Atwoop 
Contributing Member 
South Carver, Massachusetts 
Who Died on November 30, 1950 


Epwarp B. bryant 
Annual Member 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Who Died on May 29, 1950 


OLIVER C. CROMWELL 
Annual Member 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Who Died on Marecly 30, 1950 


ALLAN O. GEERTz 
Annual Member 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Who Died on September 21, 1950 


Wiuuiam B. Nasa, JR. 
Annual Member 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Who Died on December 30, 1949 


ALBERT WILLIAM NEWTON 
Honorary Member 
Chicago, Illinois 

Who Died on October 10, 1950 


Dr. F. H. Sarrorp 
Life Member 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Who Died on October 29, 1950 
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